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HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS,—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Socicty is NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pall- 
Mall, near St. James’s Palace, Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d, 
Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W.—Patron H.R. “4 
the PRINCE CONSORT. — NOW OPEN, from NINE till SIX, 
and on Tuesday Evenings, at SEVEN. ‘Admission, One Shilling. — 
Lecture for Tuesday Evening, May 15th. at Eight o’Clock, “ On the 
Application of Gothic Architecture to Civil and Domestic Buildings,” 
by E. J, STREET, Esq. The Half-crowa Season Tickets admit at all 
times, and to all the Lectures, 

JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
20, Langham Place ; 

JAS. EDMESTON, F.R.I.B.A. 
Crown Court, Old Broad Street, 


r 
HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Patror, H. R. H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
To AKT-STUDENTS and ARTIST-WORKMEN. 

PRIZES are offered for MODELLING, METAL-WORK, WOOD- 
GARVING, COLOURED DECORATION, and DRAWINGS for 
PAINTED GLASS, 

Particulars may be had at the Office of ‘The Builder;” of the 
Attendant in the Gallery of the Architectural ~~ 3; or by letter 
to the Honorary Secretary, at 1 Me Stratford-place, 

g 2 BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec 

(13, Stratford-place, w.) 


(SOLLEGE for INSTRUCTION in MANU- 


URING ART, CIVIL, MECHANICAL, and MINING 
ENGINEERING, PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, &e, 
{Ecole Spéciale pour )’Industrie, les Travaux Publics, et les Construc- 


tions Civiles), 
at LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 

At this College, under the direction of five professors, a scientific 
and thorough, practical education is provided for young men of 
seventeen and upwards, in the above-named subjects. 

Students are admitted on the 1st November in each year, after pas- 
sing a preliminary examination, respecting which application must 
ke made tothe ‘President du Conseil des Etudes” of the ‘ Ecole 
Spéciale,” at Lausanne, before the Ist SEPTEMBER. 

S ~y Jone 201, per annum. — ane profe-sors receive boarders. 

urther info: on apply to R. E, 
jun, Esq. Highfield House, Edgbaston, , Birminghatn, ecm 


(HE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 


(Limited), 209, Regent-street. — PUBLIC _ 
Directors invite the Patrons and Promoters of Pg oon fi a 
Industry, and the public generally, to a MEETING which will be 
held in the large Theatre of the above Institution on MONDAY, l4th 
MAY, 1860, The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury will take the 
chair’ precisely at THREE o'clock. Samuel Gurney, Esq. M.P. 
Kobert Hanbury, Esq. M.P. ; R, A. Slaney, Esq. M.P.; the Rev. J. B 
Owen, and several other nobl and g ‘are expected to 


attend and address the meeting. 
JNO. WYNNE, Managing Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ETCHING.— 


In the present Architectural Exhibition (No. 326) are s 
iltustrating this simple method of obtaining, wanes a 
simile copies of plans, drawings, or any artistic design, entirely free 
from spherical aberratiov, and therefore true scale. W, 
STRUDWICK will forward ‘his Book of Instructions for eighteen 

stamps.—2, Bulton-terrace, Newington, 8. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
OROUGH of LEEDS. — To 


ARCHITECTS.—The Council of the Borough of Leeds, are 
desirous of receiving on or before the 30th of JUNE next, PLANS 
and ESTIMATES for a CORN EXCHANGE, to be erected on a plot of 
land near to the White Cloth Hall, Leeds. A plan of the site, with 
detached instructions and conditions, may be obtained at the Office of 
Mr. EDWARD FILLITER, C.E. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leeds. 
A premium of 1002. will be given for the most approved plan, and of 
502, for that next approved ; both to become the property of the 
Council. The Council do not bind themselves to accept any of the 
plans submitted.— By order, JOHN A. SKIN, Town Clerk, 

Leeds, 9th May, 1860. 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 


DESIGNS, PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES are 
WANTED fora NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, Scarborough, and the 
most appropriate use of the land connected wi h it. 207. will be given 
for those adopted, and 107. for the second be+t.— Designs, &c. with a 
motto, and the name and address of the party competing, may be 
sent, under seal, to the Rev. SAMUEL TINDALL, 23, Long West 
Gate, Scarborough, on or before the 2nd day of JUNE; of whom also 
particulars may be had.— May 2, 1860. 








CONTRACTS. 
OAST GUARD CONTRACT.—NOTICE 


to BUILDERS and CONTRAC/ORS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a COAST-GUARD STATION, at 
Hythe, in the county of Kent, may inspect the drawings and specifi- 
cations at the Coast Guard Watch-room, Sandgate, or at this Office, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR, from MONDAY, the 14th, 
to SATURDAY, the 26th of MAY inst. both inclusive (Sunday ex- 
cepted). Tenders to be sent to this Office not later than TWELVE 
oclock at noon of the 28th inst. under seal, directed to the Commo- 
dore Comptroller-General of Coast Guard, and endorsed * Tender for 
Hythe Station.”"—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty do not 
pledge themselves to accept the luwest or either of the Tenders. 
Dated this 2nd day of May, 1860, at the Admiralty, Coast Guard 
Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, &.W. 


a ° 
O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 
CONTRACTING for the ERtCTION of SIX HOUSES and 
OFFICES, in the city of Hereford, and TWO SEMI-DETACHED 
VILLAS, in the suburbs thereof, may sce the plans and specifications 
for the same, at my Office.—Sealed Tenders'to be sent in to me on or 
before MAY 22nd inst. The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 
be accepted, AMES WILLIAMS, Architect. 
St. Owen-street, Hereford, May 3, 1860. 


ORSET COUNTY LUNATIC 


ASYLUM.—To BUILDEKS,— Persons proposing to CON- 
TRACT for the ERECLION of the above-named ASYLUM are in- 
formed that the time for receiving the Tenders is prolonged from 
the . th instant, as stuted in former advertisements, until WEDNES 
DAY, the 23rd day of MAY instant, on or before the hour of TWELVE 
o'clock at noon, on which day they are to be sent in, sealed up and 
endorsed “‘ Teuder for County Lunatic Asylum,” to the Chairman of 
the Visitors, under cover to the Clerk, Mr. JOHN BROWN, Dorches- 
ter; and no Tender will be received after the above-named hour. 
The plans and specitications can be seen at the Office of the Architect, 
Mr. H. E. KENDALL, Junior, 33, Brunswick-square, London; and 
also at Furston House, near Dorchester, on any day preceding the said 
date, between the hours of TEN a.m. and SIX pm. The Committee 
will not be pledged to accept the lowest or any Tender, and the con- 
tractor will be required to enter into a contract, and to give a bond 
with a sufficient security to be approved of by the Committee, in tie 
sum of 4,0007. for the due performance of the contract. The quantities 
can be obtained from Mr. THOMAS PERCY, No. 1, alfred-place, 
Bedford-square, Londen, Surveyor; and the usual charges of such 
surveyor are to be paid by the contractor whose Tender may be 
accepted. See former advertiserments.—By order of the Committee of 
Visitors. (Signed) JOHN BROWN, Clerk. 

Dorchester, Ist May, 1860. 


EST HAM LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTH.—SEWERAGE WORKS. — To EARTHENWARE 
PIPE MANUFACTURERS, SEWER CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS. 
—The Local Board of Health for the District of West Ham, in the 
County of Essex, do hereby give notice, that they are prepared to 
receive TENDERS from parties willing to undertake the fcllowing 
named Contracts, or any of them :— 
CONTRACT, No. 9.—For the Supply of Sewer and Drain-pipes and 
other articles, 
CONTRACT, No. 10.—For the Construction of certain Brick Sewers, 
iver Crossings, Earthenware Pipe Sewers, 
Manhcles, and other works 
CONTRACT, No. 11.—For the Construction of certain Brick Sew ers, 
Earthenware Pipe Sewers, Manhules, and 
other works. 
CONTRACT, No. 12.-- For the Construction of ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Plans, sections, drawings, and specifications may be seen, and forms 
of Tender, bills of quantities, and schedules for prices may be ob- 
tained, on and after MUNDAY, the 35th instant, on payment of 10:. 
(for each Contract), on application at the Office of WILLIAM JAMES 
BARSHAM, Solicitor, Clerk to the Local Board, Stratford-green, E.; 
or at the Office of ROBERT RAWLINSON, Civil Engineer, No. 34, 
Parliament-street, Westminster. Tenders will be received for each 
Contract separately, but « preference will be given to a Contractor 
who will undertake Contracts Nos. 10, 11, and 12.—Sealed Tenders, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Sewers, contract No. ——,” must be forwarded 
to the Office of the Clerk to the Local Board, on ‘or before MONDAY, 
the 2lst of MAY next. 
igned) WM. JAS. BARSHAM, Clerk to the Local Board. 


etrasiha Green, E. 25th April, 1860. 
YORQUAY, Devon.—To BUILDERS.— 


Persons desirous of COMPETING for the WORKS required in 
the ERECTION of a DWELLING-HOUSE and OFFICES at “‘ The 
Lincombes,” Toryuay, for L. Palk, Esq M.P. may inspect the draw- 
ings and specifications atthe Tormdbam Manor Offiee, Torquay, where 
sealed Tenders are to be delivered, on or before SATURDAY, the 19th 
instant. The Proprietor does not bind himself to accept the lowest, 
or any Tender, JOS. WM. ROWELL, Architect and Surveyor. 

Dated Torquay, May 3rd, 1860. 























CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS and ROADMAKERS.— 


TENDERS are required for BUILDING about 600 FEET of 
SEWER in West Brompton, and MAKING the ROAD.—Specification 
may be seen, on and after MONDAY, 14th, at the Office of Messrs. 
GODWIL), Architects, 24, Alexander-square, Brompton. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT. — 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.— TENDERS are required for 
BUILDING a TANK on Maker Heights, near Devonport, in the 
County of Cornwall, Parties desiring to Tender for the construction 
of these works, must leave their names at this Office, on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th of MAY, 1860; and pay the sum of 10s. 6d. 
for the bills of quantities, which will be forwarded to each party as 
soon as prepared by the Government Surveyor. The Secretary of 
State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

WRIGHT, Colonel, Commanding Royal Engineer, 
War Department. 
Royal Engineer Office, Devonport, 10th May, 1860. 


O STONE MERCHANTS.—The Com- 


missioners of Maidstone Pavements invite TENDERS for the 
supply of 5¢0 TONS of ABERDEEN GRANITE PITCHES, 3 inches 
by 5 inches, for paving. To be delivered free of charge into the carts 
of the Commissioners, at a wharf in the town of Maidstone, on or 
before the 20th day of JULY, 1860. Payment will be made within 
one month after delivery, upon the certificate of the Commissioners’ 
Surveyor that the granite delivered is in accordance with the terms of 
the contract.—Tenders to be sent to Messrs. BEALE & HOAR, Solici- 
tors, Maidstone, on or before the 15th day of MAY, 1860, The Com- 
missioners do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

By order of the Comuinissioners 
Maidstone, April 27, 1860, BEALE & HOAR, Clerks. 


O CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, ENGI- 


NEERS, and OTHERS.—The Commissioners fur Public Baths 
and Washhouses, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-fields, hereby give 
notice that they will meet at No. 18, Green-street, Leicester-square, on 

EDNESDAY, the 16th day of MAY, 1860, at THREE o'clock in the 
afternoon precisely, to receive T [DERS for the EXECUTION of 
VARIOUS WORKS, and SUPPLY of FITTINGS, = the Public Baths 
and Washhouses, situate in Orange-strect, | oe ae The 
drawings, specifications, and diti of may 
an‘ forms of Tender and further particulars obtained. at the Office of 
Messrs. BALAM & LEE, 10, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, between the 
heurs of TEN and FOUR, The Tenders may embrace the whole of the 
works, or Tenders for the “ Builder’s Work,” and for the “ Engineer’s 
Work,” may be given separately. A separate Tender may also be 
givev, if desired, for the “‘ Drying Closets.” The Tenders to be ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners of Baths, &c, and endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for 
Works,” and delivered, sealed, to the Superintendent, at the Baths in 
Orange-street, on or before the 15th day of MAY, 1860. The con- 
tractor whose Tender or Tenders shall be accepted will be required 
to enter into a contract and bond, with two sureties, to be approved 
of by the Commissioners, for the due performance of the works, such 
contract and bond be prepared by the Svlicitur to the Commis- 
sioners, at the expense of the contractor. The Commissioners will not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

J. DANGERFIELD, Clerk to the Commissioners. 


YO PAVIORS and OTHERS.—The 


Commissioners of the Guildford Pavement, are desirous of 
receiving TENDERS from competent persons, for tuking up about 460 
yarts of STREE?D, pitching and relaying the same on a concrete 
bottom (supplying about 250 yards new granite to make up), and also 
for renewing the pathway with new York flagging and granite curb 
about 250 feet in length. The specification and plan may be seen, 
and particulars obtaine.! at my Office up to the 2ist MAY, 1860, where 
Tenders must be delivered not later than 26th MAY, 1860. 

WILLIAM GOFF, Surveyor to the Commissioners, 
94, High-street, Guildford, Surrey. 


ERSEY DOCK ESTATE, BIRKEN- 


HEAD.—WOODSIDE LANDING- STAGE.— To CONTRAC- 
TORS, SHIP BUILDER3, BOILER-MAKERS, &c.—The Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board are prepared to receive TENDERS froin parties 
willing to undertake to CONSTRUCT, FIX in PLACE, and CoM- 
PLETE, ready for public use, » new FLOATING LANDING-STAGE, 
to be moored in the river Mersey, in front of, and parallel to, the new 
Dock Wall at Woodside Basin. The contract will comprise fifty float- 
ing pontoons, of the very best boiler work, in le»gth varying from 
80 to 101 feet, and weighing 980 tons, or thereabouts ; five wrought-ir n 
kelsons, or hollow rectangular beams, each 800 feet long, from 3 to 
5 feet in depth, and 2 feet in width, the gross weight of wh:ch will be 
990 tons, or thereabouts; five other hollow beams, of wrought-iron, 
forming the gircers of two bridges connecting the st»ge with the 
shore, and weighing about 234 tons; 105 tons, more or le-s, cf cast- 
iron; and about 141 tons of smiths’ work, in straps, bolts, spikes, 
mooring chains, &c, ; together with about 80,000 cubic feet of tiiaber, 
in deck beams, decks, &c. wrought, fixed in place, and painted. A 
specification of the works and conditions of contract, with duplicate 
schedules of quantities for the parties to Tender upon, together with 
an atlas of detailed drawings, will be supplied, upon the payment of 
seven guineas, to any party making application for the same, at the 
Office of the Dock Secretary, Revenue-buildings. Liverpool, between 
the hours of TEN and FOUR, on and after MUNDAY, the 7th day of 
MAY next; and any further information that may be required cau be 
obtained on application to Mr. JOHN B. HARTLEY, Engineer to the 
Mersey Dock Board, at his Office, Dockyara, Cuburg Dock. 

Sealed Tenders for the above works, on the duplicate schedule of 
quantities which accompanies each specification, are to be delivered at 
the Secretary's Office, in sealed cov ers, addressed to the “ Chairmau 
of the Committee of Dock Works,” aud marked on the outside, 
“Tender for Landing-stage,” on or befure SATURDAY, the 26th day 
of MAY next, at TEN o'clock a.m. after which hour on that day no 
Tender will be received, Varties or their agents to be in attendance 
on that day at ELEVEN o'clock. Each Tender must contain a :ealed 
letter with the names of two respovsibie parties who are willing to 
become bound, jointly and several'y with the party tendering for the 
contract, in the sum of 20,0001. for the due performance thereof. The 
Board will not be bound to accept the lowe+t or any of the Tenders.— 
By order, DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 

Dock-office, Liverpool, April 7th, 1860. 





























[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 








THE BUILDER. 





[May 12, 1860, 





O BUILDERS.—Builders willing to TEN- 


DER for the RESTORATION and ENLARGEMENT of the 
Parish Church of Wymering, Hants, may see the plans and specifica- 
tions, prepared by George Edmund Street, esq. on application to the 
Rev. GEORGE NUGEE, Vicarage, Wymering. half a mile from the 
Cosham Station, between the hours of NINE and FIVE, from the 
3th to the 24th of MAY. Tenders to be dvlivered to G, E. STREET, 
8q. 33, Montague-place, W.C. on or before the 25th of MAY. 


ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS.— 


CHLORIDE of LIME.—To CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURERS 
of DEODORIZING AGENTS, and OTHER PERSONS,.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works hereby give notice that they will meet in 
the Council Chamber, Guildhall, in the City of London, on FRIDAY, 
the 18th day of MAY now next, at TWELV £& o'clock at noon precisely, 
and will then be prepared to open TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 
CHLORIDE of LIME for deodorizing purposes, during the summer 
months of the present year, on the following, amongst other condi- 
tions :—That within one mouth after receiving a notice to that effect 
the contractor shall deliver at such localities as shall be indicated, 
within the metropolitan area, 14 tons 6 cwt. or thereabouts per diem 
of Chloride of Lime, and within a further period of three weeks after 
receiving a similar notice he shall deliver such increased quantity as 
may be required, not being more than double the quantity above 
named. That he will regularly continue such supply during the 
summer nionths until he shall have received fourteen days’ notice to 
diminish or discontinus it. 

That the Tender shall state the price per ton, delivered at the 
several stations specified, and shall include the cost of casks and 
packages, which shall be the property of the contractor, and shall be 
collected by him, when empty, at his own expense. That the 
chloride supplied shall coutain not less than 35 per cent. of available 
chlorine. That each quantity delivered shall be tested as to its com- 
pliance with the foregoing conditions; and any chloride which does 
not come up to that standard shall be rejected, and removed at the 
cost of the contractor.—The specification may be inspected, and torm 
of Tender and further particulais may be obtained, at the Offices of 
the Board, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, on and after WEDNESDAY, the 
9th day of MAY instant, between the hours of NINE a.m, and FOUR 
p m, until THURSDAY, the 17th day of MAY now next, Tenders, 

dressed to the M-tropolitan Board of Works, must be delivered at 
their Offices before FOUR o'clock on the last-mentioned day ; and no 
Tender will be received after that hour. The Board do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender; and the party whose 
Tender shall be acce;ted will be required to provide two approved 
sureties for the due perfurmance of the contract, 

JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 

No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, May 7, 1860. 


ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS.— 


CONTRACT for the SEWAGE of the METROPOLIS.— The 
Metropolitan Board of Works hereby give notice that they will meet 
at the Council Ch ‘mber, Guildhall, in the City of London, on FRIDAY, 
the 6th day of JULY next, at TWELVE o'clock at noon, and will be 
prepared to receive and co:.sider TENDERS or PROPOSALS from any 
parties who may be desirous of CONTRACTING for DEODURIZING 
or otherwise treating the SEWAGE conveyed by the main outfall 
sewers of the metropolis, so as to render the same innocuous, or for 
removing and disposing of such sewage with a view to its application 
to agricultural or other purposes, Parties who may wish to submit 
Tenders jor Proposals to the Board may obtain plans showing the 
points at which the sewage will be delivered or may be taken, with 
particulars of the estimated quantities at the several points, and other 
information, on application to Mr. J. W. BAZALGETTE, Engineer of 
the Board, at the office of the Board, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, before 
FOUR o’clock on THURSDAY, the 5th day of JULY next, upon pay- 
ment ofthe sum of 5s, and any Tender or Proposal sent in after that hour 
will not be received. The Tender or Proposal may have reference to all or 
any of the points of outfall indicated on the plan, and each Tender or 

1 must contain an explicit description of the proposed mode of 
dealing withthe sewage, and state the terms offered for the use fof it, 
the parties intending to contract, the amount of capital which will be 
invested in the works, the duration of the contract, and such other 
particulars as shall render the proposal intelligible. 

Any party with whom the Board may decide upon contracting will 
be required to enter into a contract containing, amongst others, cove- 
nants for taking the whole of the sewage contracted for at such points 
and localities as may be sanctioned and approved by the Board, for 
effectually removing and disposing of the sewage, and for making the 

quisit ications, and executing all other works or matters 
which may be necessary for carrying on the operations of the contrac- 
tor at his own cost and expense; and also covenants for taking and 
disposing of the sewage, and conducting all operations in such a man- 
ner as not to create a nuisance, and so as not to contravene the pro- 
visions relating to nuisance, and other matters contained in the 
Metropolis Local Manag: t Act 1855, the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment AmendmentAct 1858, orany Acts which may be passed for amend- 
ing the same, and for subjecting the contractor to penalties in case of 
nonermpliance with the contract; and also for enabling the Board, 
in case of nuisance, to revoke the permission granted, and determine 
the contract, without compensation to the contractor for loss or 
a or on other grounds.—The Board do not bind themselves to 
accept any Tender or Proposal, and the party whose Tender may be 
accepted will be bar aga to provide two approved sureties, to be bound 
jointly and severally in the sum of 5,0002, for the due performance 
of the contract. JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 

No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, May 8, 1860. 


ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS.— 
MAIN DRAINAGE of METROPOLIS.—RANELAGH STORM 
OVERFLOW.—To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS, expe- 
rienced in TUNNEL WORKS.—The Metropolitan Board of Works 

















BUILDERS.-CROYDON CEMETERY. 
The Burial Board for the parish of Croydon are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of TWO CHAPELS, the 
LODGE, PIERS and DWARF ENCLOSING WALLS, THREE 
ENTRANCE-GATES and RAILING, as under.—The plans, specifica- 
tion, and general conditions of contract. may be seen at the Office of 
the Architect, Mr. E. C. ROBINS, 19, Arundel street, Strand, on and 
after WEDNESDAY, the 16th day of MAY, 1860, The Tenders to be 
prepared and delivered separately as follows :— 
No. 1.—For the Erection of the Chapels. 


No. 2, Lodge. 

No. 3. Ka = Piers and Dwarf Encicsing Walls 
for Railing. ? 

No. 4. Ironwork in Gates and Railing. 


The Tenders to be sealed and sent in to me on or before MONDAY, 
the 28th day of MAY instant.—The Board do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any of the Tenders.—By order of the Board, 

Croydon, May 8, 1860. H, RICHARDS, Clerk. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of giving 

_ in TENDERS for the ERECTION of the CHURCH of ST. 
MARK, Cheltenham, may see the plans and specifications at the 
Infant School Room, St. James’s-square, from MAY 28th to JUNE 7th, 
inclusive, between the hours of NINE and SIX. The Committee do 
not pledge themselves to accept the lowest Tenders, or any of them, if 


above the architect’s estimate. 
JOHN MIDDLETON, Architect, 
13, York-terrace, Cheltenham. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for RE-BUILDING the RESIDENCE, OFFICES, 
and FARM-BUILDINGS at Moulton-park, within three miles of the 
town of Northampton, may inspect the plans and specifications at 
the Office of the Clerk of Works, on the Premises, on and after 
THURSDAY next, the 26th instant. Tenders, sealed and endorsed, 
“Tender for Works at Moulton-park,” to be delivered to Messrs. 
BAXTER ROSE, NORTON, & SPOFORTH, 6, Victoria-street, West- 
minster Abbey, on or before SATURDAY, the 26th day of MAY next, 
at whose Offices, and of the Architect, Mr. FREDERICK EGGAR, Alton, 
Hants, further particulars, conditions, and forms of contract, may be 
— The right of rejecting the whole or any of the Tenders is 
reserved, 


O BUILDERS.—Builders desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a NEW CHANCEL, 
VESTRY, ORGAN-ROOM, and other WORKS, at Bishopstoke 
Church, Hants, may see the plans and specification at the present 
Vestry-Room, at Bishopstoke, on and after the 17th instant. Tenders 
to be delivered at the Office of the Architect, Mr. JOHN COLSON, 
St. Swithin-street, Winchester, on or before the 31st instant, endorsed 
“ Tenders for Bishopstoke Church.” The right of rejecting the whole 
or any of the Tenders is reserved. 
May 12th, 1860, 


ACKNEY DISTRICT BOARD of 


WORKS.— Notice is hereby given that the Board of Works 
for this District willfat their Meeting, to be held on the 17th day 
of MAY next, at the Town Hall, Church-street, Hackney, open 
TENDERS for the SUPPLY and LAYING DOWN of YORK 
PAVING, and GRANITE CURBING, &c. and also for JOBBING- 
WORK within the said District. Forms of Tender and further 
particulars may be obtained at the Office of Mr. JAS, LOVEGROVE, 
Surveyor to the Board, ‘Town Hall, Church-street, Hackney, between 
the hours of NINE and TEN o’clock a.m. Sealed Tenders to be sent in 
on or before the 16th MAY next, addressed to the Clerk, and endorsed 
“Tender for Paving.” Persons contracting will be required to enter 
into a Contract and Bond, at their own expense, in sufficient surety, 
for the due performance of the Contract; and the Board do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

5th May, 1860. (Signed) RICHARD ELLIS, Clerk. 


O BUILDERS.-— Persons desirous of 


CONTRACTING for the ERECTION ofa NEW BREWERY at 
FARNHAM, Surrey, for G. TRIMMER, Esq. may inspect the plans 
and specification (prepared by R. Davison, Esq. C.E.) at the Office of 
CHAS. MARSHALL, Architect, Farnham, of whom Jlithographed 
bills of quantities may be obtained on payment of half a guinea ; and 
also of JAS. BARNETT, 2, Guildford-place, Russell-square, on and 
after MONDAY, l4th MAY, between the hours of TEN and FIVE.— 
The Tenders to be sent to CHAS. MARSHALL, Architect, Farnham, 
Surrey, on the form prepared, on or before MONDAY, 2Ist MAY, at 
TEN o'clock, am. The lowest Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 


OTICE.—The Commissioners of Sheerness 
‘ Pier are desirous to receive proposals from persons willing 
to CONTRACT with them for the ERECTION of a new WESTERN 
EXTREMITY and LANDING-PLACE to their Pier, with suitable 
Waiting-rooms and other accommodation for the public, according to 
plans and specifications, which :may be inspected after TUESDAY, 
the 8th MAY, 1860, on application to Mr, JAMES BEAL, Charles- 
street, Sheerness, the Commissioners’ Surveyor, of whom further 
particulars can be obtained.—Sealed Tenders for the completion of 
the works at one entire sum to be delivered at my Office on or before 
TUESDAY, the 22nd MAY, 1860. The Commissioners do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
ROBERT EDMEADES, Clerk to the said Commissioners, 
Sheerness, 3rd May, 1860. 























hereby oe notice that they will meet in the Council Chamber, 
Guildhall, in the City of London, on FRIDAY, the 25th MAY 
instant, at TW 
prepared to open TENDERS by parties who may be willing to 
CONTRACT for the CONSTRUCTION of MAIN BRICK SEWERS 
1 mile 420 feet in length or thereabouts (1,912 feet of this length 
being in tunnel) ; and for the execution of other works in connection 
therewith ; to commence at the Ranelagh Sewer, near Albert-gate, 
thence through Hyde-park and Kensington-gardens to the Grand 
Junction- , in the county of Middlesex. Plans, sections, and a 
specification of the works, together with the form of Tender, may be 
inspected, and other particulars obtained, on application to Mr. J. W. 
BAZALGETTE, Engineer of the Board, No. 1, Greck-street, Soho, 
between the hours of NINE a.m, and FOUR p.m. until THURSDAY, 
24th instant. Tenders addressed to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
must be delivered at their Office before FOUR o'clock on the last- 
mentioned day, and no Tender will be received after that hour.—The 
Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender ; 
and the party whose Tender shall be accepted will be required to 
provide two approved sureties fur the due performance of the works. 
JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board, 
No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, May 9, 1860. 


FPORQUAY NEW GAS WORKS.—To 


BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The Directors 
hereby give notice that they are ready to receive TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of their NEW WORKS at Paignton, near this town. The 
plans and specifications for the gasholder, tanks, retort-house, coal 
store, and other buildings, may be seen on application to Mr. JAMES 
GREENFIELD, at the Office of the Company, in Torquay, on and 
after MONDAY, the 30th instant; and Tenders are to be delivered to 
him on or before THURSDAY, the 17th day of MAY next. The plans 
and specifications for the gasholder, purifiers, and other apparatus, 
valves, &c, may be seen on application at the above Office on and 
after the 14th day of MAY next, and Tenders are to be delivered on ur 
before the 28th day of MAY next. 

Dated, Torquay, April 23rd, 1860, 


\ 
YO BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
' TENDERS are required for the ERECTION of SEVERAL 
DETACHED VILLAS at Forest-hill. Particulars can be had on or 
after SATURDAY, the 12th inst. of Mr. SIEVENS, 1, York-row, 
Kennington-road.—The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 


ONTRACT for NEW INDEPENDENT 


J SUNDAY SCHOOLS, and ADDITIONS and ALTERATIONS 
to INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, Soresby-street, Chesterfield. —Builde1s 
desirous of TENDERING for the works required to be done in the 
ERECTION, ALTERATION, and ADDITIONS to above buildings, 
may see the plans and specifications at the VESTRY of the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Soresby-street, Chesterfield, on and after MONDAY, 
the 14th instant. Tenders, sealed and endorsed “ Tenders for Chapel 
and Schools,” to be addressed tothe Rev. R. W. SELBIE, Chesterfield, 
on or before MONDAY, the 2st instant. The Committee do not bind 
Sakesieed to elie — —— Tender. can ag of the quanti‘ies may 

obtained by enclosing 5s. in pos “stamps to Mr. MOFFATT 
SMITH, Architect, 1, Llepd-etecet, Memebentoe. ee 


ELVE o'clock at noon precisely, and will then be 














O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 

TENDERING for the ERECTION of FARM BUILDINGS at 
the Hill Farm, Caddington (between Luton and Dunstable), may 
see the plans and specification by apply to W. J. HAMBLING, 3 
at the Free School, Dunstable, after WEDNESDAY, the 16th inst. 
between the hours of EIGHT a.m. and SIX pm. Sealed Tenders to 
be delivered to the above address, endorsed “ Tenders for Farm Build- 
ings, Caddington,” on or before WEDNESDAY, the 30th instant. 
The Trustees do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. WILLIAM WATSON, Surveyor. 

Silsoe, May 9th, 1860. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CONTRACT for WAGGONS.—The Directors of this Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 50 or more 
SIX-WHEELED TIMBER and RAIL TRUCKS, 50 or more cattle 
and goods trucks, 100 or more covered goods waggons, 100 or more 
conl trucks, to carry 12 tons each; 10 furniture-van trucks, and 10 or 
more break vans for broad gauge; 40 or more timber trucks, 50 or 
more covered goods waggons, and 50 or more open goods waggons for 
narrow gauge. Drawings and specifications can be seen, and parti- 
culars of the conditions of the Contract obtained, on application at 
the Office of the Superintendent of the Cariage Department, at Pad- 
dington Station, on and after MONDAY next, the 7thinst. The 
Tenders to be marked outside ‘‘ Tender for Waggons,” and to be ad- 
dressed to the undersigned, and be sent in before ELEVEN a.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th instant. 

CHAS, A. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 
Paddington Station, May 3rd, 1860. 


rIXENDERS for FARM BUILDINGS, &c. 


at High Halden, near Tenterden, Kent.—The time for sending 
in the TENDERS for the above WORK is MAY 28th, instead of 
SEPTEMBER 28th, as stated in error in the advertisement. 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required for DEEPENING the CAMBER and CHANNEL, and 
PILING and PLaNKING the sides of the Channel at Priddy’s 
Hard, near Gosport, in the county of Hants, Parties desiring to 
tender for these works must leave their names at the Royal Engi- 
neer’s Office, Gosport, on or before the 24th day of MAY, 1860, and pay 
the sum of half-a-guinea for the bills of quantities, which will be fur- 
nished to each party as soon as pre’ The Sccretary of State does 
not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth, 8th May, 1860. 


ENARTH HARBOUR, DOCK, and 


RAILWAY COMPANY.—The Directors are prepared to treat 
with persons willing to ERECT TWENTY COTTAGES on the Com- 
pany’s land at the Penarth Tidal Harbour.—Application as to terms 
and other particulars must be made in writing to tne undersigned. 

















By order, . BOOTH BACON, Secretary. 
Secretary’ Office, 2nd May, 1860. , 





T° BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Persong 


desirous of CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of SCHOOL- 
ROOMS, &c. for Baker-street Chapel, Enfield, Middlesex, can ing 
the plans and specifications at the Office of the Architect _e 
KNIGHTLEY, 25, Cannon-street, City, from the 10:h instant. ‘Tenderg 
to be sent on or before TWO o’clock on WEDNESDAY, 16th instant, 
to PETER RUMNEY, Esq. Enfield. The Committee do not bing 
themselves to accept the lowest ur any Tender. = 





ee 





O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &.— 

TO BE DISPOSED OF,a 7-inch CENTRIFUGAL PUMP by 

Gwynne & Co in good condition, and at a reasonable price— Apply to 
J. P. Bridge House, Hackney. 


JENNINGS’S PATENT SEWER-PIPES. 











a = 

R OBERT BROWN, FERGUSLIE FIRE- 
! CLAY WORKS, Paisley, now holds the exclusive right from the 

Patentee to MANUFACTURE and Sell these now universally admitted 

superior PIPES in all Scotland, with the liberty to sell in Ireland 

(county of Cork excepted), and in foreign countries, 

Prices, Diagrams, Models, and all further information furnished 
on application. 











FPARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


prompt attention, 
H. PIGGOTT, 


115, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s 
Honourable Board of Ordnance, 





ERRA COTTA VASES, STATUES, 
TAZZE, &c.—The nobility, gentry, and architects are respect- 
fully informed that JOHN M. BLASHFIELD has REMOVED his 
ESTABLISHMENT from Praed-street, Paddington, to a new Gallery 
at No.16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W. where specimens 
of terra-cotta works of art may be seen, and orders for London should 
now be addressed. Orders for the country and applications for esti- 
mates for new designs should be sent direct to the Terra-cotta Works, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


HART AND SON, 
MEDLZVAL METAL-WORKERS, 
WYCH STREET AND COCKSPUR STREET 


ARG POM LG othe 
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ALTAR RAILS, TOMB KAILS, MEMORIAL 
BRASSES, &c. &c. 


AILINGS, PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 


TUBULAR, CHEAPER than CAST. 
Wrought-Iron Girders, and every kind of Ornamental or Cor- 
structive Iron-Work, Designed, Estimated, and Executed. 


- = “gh . o 4 
2 4 
/ 
iT i 
\\ ¢ 


H. G. COOMBS, 


IRONFOUNDER, &c. 17, UNJON-STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON. 
Eight doors from Borough. 








AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL. 
ATENT SASH and BLIND LINE 
can be obtained of all , 
ROPEMAKERS, IRONMONGERS, MERCHANTS, FACTORS, and 
WHOLESALE HOUSES in TOWN or COUNTRY. 
Established 1774. 


A VFizit@ is GA &. 
D. HULETT, INVENTOR and PATENTEE. The Mercurial 
Gas Regulator is the only efficient instrument for insuring wholesome 
and uniform lighting, equalizing the pressure, and preventing any 
irregularity in the height of the flame. 
D. HULETT & €0. 55, High Holborn, London, 
Chandeli Glass Lustres, &c. &c. 





fact of Gas 


mo CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—TO 


BE DISPO3ED OF, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, a 25-HORSE 
POWER STEAM DREDGER (lying in the Victoria Docks), in excellent 
working order, 80 feet long and 21 feet 6 inches wide, capable - 
raising from 800 to 1,000 cubic yards per day, in from 7 to 20 feet o 
water, with stores on board; a valuable 25-HORSE POWER 
STEAM-TUG, “Wonder” (lying in the Victoria Docks), in 
working condition ; TEN SMALL BARGES (lying off Tilbury, Essex), 
in good condition, 36 feet long and 12 feet wide, and capable of carrying 
about 25 tons in 3 feet of water. Also the following lying at LYNN :— 
SIX CAPITAL HOPPER erst! a4 - m4 and 16 a By 
carrying about 45 tons each, inches water, 
cabins with stove and funnel, and a good chain cable ; NINE SMALL 
BARGES, of the same dimensions, &c. as the ones above named.—For 

,&c. apply to Mr. THOMAS WHITE, Contractor's Office, 
Bromley by Bow, Middlesex, E. 
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The Royal Academy of Arts. 


Y hanging nearly 300 
pictures fewer than 
usual (the whole number 
of works admitted this 
year is 1,096), all that 
are exhibited are better 
seen, and the artists 
whose works are there 
praise the arrangements. 
What those artists whose 
¢ works have been re- 
2. turned say about it,— 
whose hopes for the year 
are quenched,—whose 
prospects, in some cases, 
of actual subsistence are 
darkened,—is another 
matter. Hung, ever so 
> badly, and named in the 
catalogue, there is just 
a possibility that a pic- | 
ture may be espied and | 
bought : returned to the 
artist's own room, the 
amount of chance, in 
nine cases out of ten, is 
reduced to nil. The Aca- 
demicians are doubtless 
perfectly well aware of 
this ; and, finding that 
the Government will do 
nothing in respect of a 
new building and increased accommodation, | 
may not be sorry to make the public outcry | 
greater. At the dinner, which took place as 
usual on the Saturday immediately before the 
first Monday in May, Sir Charles Eastlake, 
the president, in proposing “The Health of 
her Majesty’s Ministers,” referred to the posi- 
tion of the Academy in this respect :— 





“ The exertions of the artists,” he said, “ have 
been great, and it is only to be regretted that all 





the meritorious works included in this year’s dis- 
play could. not be placed in the situations they 
deserve. Indeed, some we have been reluctantly 
compelled to exclude for no other reason than 
that fit places could not be found for them. I! 
must do the members of the Royal Academy the | 
justice to say that some of their own works have 
been this year withdrawn to make room for 
others ; and it is satisfactory, amid the disappoint- 
ments which, under the circumstances, are un- 
avoidable, to see works by contributors occupying 
those prominent places which by a fair and 
acknowledged privilege are usually assigned to 
members. From the experience of the present 
exhibition alone, it is plain that the additional 
space which the Academy so much wants would 
be a boon to the contributors, and it is on this 
account the more earnestly desired. The members 
of the Royal Academy are sincerely anxious to 
render this institution as useful as possible in 
conformity with the objects of its foundation. 
They, too, are prepared to set their house in 
order; but before they can do so it is essential 
that they should know, without a figure, where 
and what their house is to be.” 


Something, it is to be hoped, will be shortly 
done, and that something be the best thing, to 
aid the progress of the arts, by placing the 
Academy on a sounder footing, and providing 
sufficient accommodation for an annual exhi- 
bition of the works of artists. The Academy 
does not march with the age: it stands too 
much on its dignity ; pooh-poohs the press ; 
makes no recognition of its real friends, and, 
as a matter of course, has fewer out of doors 
than it would otherwise be entitled to expect. 
It is understood that a different feeling now 
prevails with many of its members, and that 
there is a disposition to movement more in 
accordance with the spirit of the times. We 
earnestly desire to see this manifested. We 
are of those who acknowledge on the part of 
the public a debt of gratitude to the Academy 





in spite of its shortcomings, and desire to see 





it take its proper place in public estimation by 
a liberal, far-seeing, and enlightened manage- 
ment. 

When Sir Charles proposed the health of 
the visitors, he spoke of the love for art now 
growing up, and contrasted it with the feeling 
dominant in a past time. 


“A former race of critics,’ he continued, 
“ might almost seem to have been influenced by a 
saying of Madame de Staél, ‘Taste teaches us 
what to avoid,’ a maxim which might easily lead 
to universal disapprobation and exclusion. The 
slightly altered but more liberal form, ‘ Taste 
teaches us what to prefer,’ which is more con- 
sonant to the present disposition of the friends of 
art, implies, indeed, selection, but at the same time 
a willingness to select. This reading may be fur- 
ther recommended by a remark of Lord Bacon, 
though he is speaking of the physical sense. 
‘ Bees,’ says that philosopher, ‘prefer one flower 
to another, and therefore have taste.’ There can 
be no doubt that the present impulse, which is 
taking its own course, requiring neither control 
nor stimulus, is of a salutary tendency in a national 
point of view. It may be true that the increased 
and increasing prosperity of the country, which 
supposes the demand for superfluities, is one main 
cause of this favourable disposition ; but, granting 
that the productions of taste are among the super- 
fluities of civilized existence, it may still be ad- 
mitted that they are among the worthiest and most 
eligible of that class. Together with abundance, 
expenditure, justifiable or not, will always exist ; 
and, this being assumed, it is satisfactory to find 
that a portion of this redundant opulence is em- 
ployed on so legitimate and so defensible an object 
as art.” 


He justly urged, as to the Fine Arts, that 
both in their material and moral uses they can 
be, and are, greatly subservient to the work of 
education, and that their humanizing ten- 
dencies are by no means confined to those who 
can command their productions, but that they 
exercise an increasing and unmistakable in- 
fluence on the habits and tastes of the lower 
classes. 

The president, in proposing the toast, spoke 
of the visitors as “the representatives of all 
enlightened friends of art, who directly or in- 
directly contribute to its promotion.” It 
would give a curious result to analyze the 
grounds on which the invitations are given, and 
to see how far the principle here suggested by 
the president is kept in view in sending them. 
However, let that pass just now, and let us 
add to this brief allusion to the dinner that 
the president gave amongst the toasts “The 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and the 
health of its president, Mr. Cockerell.” The 
fact, he said, that Mr. Cockerell is a member 
of the Royal Academy, need not deter me from 
paying respect to one who has been most 
worthily selected to fill a distinguished office. 
Indeed, that selection connects in an honour- 
able manner the two societies, and represents 
the amicable relation which should subsist be- 
tween institutions which, in, different ways, 
but with equal zeal, are desirous of promoting 
the best interests of the Fine Arts in this 
country. 

Mr. Cockerell, in acknowledging the honour 
of the toast from such a company, said, with 
feeling, that, equally with the Royal Academy, 
engaged to record to future times the spirit, 
the taste, and the glory of our great country 
in their own day, the Institute of Architects 
have need of those encouragements which such 
a distinction implies, and acknowledge it with 
gratitude. 


A few words now as to the general exhi- 
bition. It is undeniably good. We should 
not place it so far in merit beyond those of 
previous years as some are disposed to do, 
but it is certain that it comprises a large 
number of sound and admirable works, and 
several of very great excellence and beauty. 
Beginning at the beginning for a mere skim,— 
No. 8, “St. John leading Home his adopted 
Mother,” W. Dyce, R.A., although a little 
too much like a picture of a picture, is a work 
of great merit, growing on the spectator with 
lengthened observation. The same able artist’: 
(141) “ Pegwell Bay, Kent,—a Recollection o! 
October 5, 1858,” is exceedingly charming. It 
should rather be called, “ In recollection.” Sx 


minute a piece (withal so effective), must 
surely have been painted on the spot. No. 22, 
“‘ Whose Bread is on the Waters,” J. C. Hook, 
R.A., is one of four by this artist, which, follow- 
ing in the path lately taken by him, will increase 
the reputation that path has led to. No. 29, 
“The Black Brunswickers,” J. E. Millais, A. 
(one black Brunswicker seeking to get away 
from his lady-love who would detain him), is a 
noble picture, free from eccentricity, and power- 
ful in expression. David Roberts, R.A., is very 
strong ; 49, the first we come to, “The Piazza 
of San Mark, Venice,” is not the best he has 
sent, but is, nevertheless, very charming. 
His view of the “ Coliseum,” No. 286, and the 
“Tnterior of the Cathedral of Pisa” (212), 
though not pretending to the finish of some of 
his earlier works, are full of grace and beauty. 
In 58, “The Marriage of the Princess Royal,” 
Mr. J. Phillip, R.A., has achieved a triumph 
over a difficulty. It is the best picture of its 
class that has been painted in England in 
modern times. The bridegroom is made 
too old, otherwise the likenesses are also very 
good. His diploma picture (168), “ Prayer,” 
is a striking piece of colour. Mr. Ansdell has 
thrown into 59, “The Lost Shepherd,” what 
is wanting in some of his pictures, sentiment 





and feeling. It is a beautiful, yet painful 
work, (81) “ Die Heimkehr,” W. C. T. Dobson, 
A., is more pleasing than his larger picture ; 
and we should say the same of his “ Plough,” 
234, and 284, “Emilie aus Gorwitz,”’—a 
charmingly painted head. 

Sir Edwin Landseer’s large picture (106), 
“ Flood in the Highlands,” is more remarkable 
when examined in detail than for its general 
effect. It is spotty and confused. Few would 
discover for themselves, that the distracted 
and life-threatened family are assembled on 
the roof of their cabin. Like many other pic- 
tures in the present exhibition, it is powerfully 
painful. This is the case with Mr. Solomon’s 
“Bridge of Sighs” picture, No. 478, and Mr. 
Elmore’s fine work, 153, “ ‘The Tuileries, 20th 
June, 1792,” which with all its excellence 
would be unbearable but for the one young 
girl in the centre of the brutal mob, whom the 
queen’s words have softened. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, A., has some beautiful 
pictures, especially 102, “ Bella Venezia,” and 
248, “H.M.’s Ship Terror in the Ice of Frozen 
Strait.” 128, “ Mary,” according to St. Luke, 
J. R. Herbert, R.A., is a noticeable picture. 
The hands of the mother, in Mr. Cope’s 
“Evening Prayer,” are exquisitely painted, 
but the feet of the child, and perhaps some 
other parts, are hard and woody. Mr. Frith’s 
picture, “Claude Duval,” 162, will be less 
popular than his “ Derby Day,” but is never- 
theless a most attractive work of art. The 
frightened lady essaying to dance the coranto 
with the highwaymen, as a ransom for her 
money, is exquisitely treated. The Art-Union 
of London have arranged to engrave this 
picture for the subscribers of a future year. 
Before this is done, however, the fourth wheel 
of the carriage, at present wanting, should be 
paintedin. 223, “A Volunteer,” H. O'Neil, A., 
shows a sailor going off from a raft to take a 
rope to shore, so to save if it may be his ship- 
wrecked companions. With much in it to 
praise, the picture will not achieve the popu- 
larity of “ Eastward, Ho!” which first gave 
the artist a real hold on the public. 257, “ His 
only Pair,” T. Faed, is full of sunlight and 
beauty. 275, “Scene from Taming of the 
Shrew,” A. Egg, A., has life and vigour, but is 
injured by the ugly straight line of the curtain, 
and the general redness of tone. Mr. Goodall 
gives one result of his recent travels, 295, 
“ Early Morning in the Wilderness of Shur,” 
doubtless very true in its details. Leighton, 
from whom much was expected, exhibits but 
one small landscape, “ Capri—Sunrise,” 322, 
a characteristic indication; and Mr. Cropsey 
sends three excellent Isle of Wight studies, 
Nos. 394, 479, and 481, very carefully painted. 
360, “The Hedger,” by J. Brett, is a most 
elaborate piece of painting. 367, “ The 
General Post-office, One Minute to Six,” G. E. 
Hicks, has much character; and 409, by the 
late F. Stone, A., is one of the best of his 
works. “Atop of the Hill,” J. T. Linnell, 





No. 451, is a brilliant landscape. 
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The ladies are well represented : we would 
particularly mention the Miss Mutries, for 
their various exquisite contributions ; 256, 
“Ttaly,” Madame Jerichau ; 269, “ Peg Wof- 
fington’s Visit to Triplet ;’ 334, “The First 
Step in Life,” Mrs. E. M. Ward ;-and 405, “ The 
Governess,” Miss Osborn; and having said 
thus much, we must content ourselves with 
mentioning for admiration, 33, “ The Strayed 
Flock,” R. Redgrave, R.A. ; 71, Vesuvius, and 
Part of the Bay of Naples,” C. Stanfield, R.A. ; 
87, “ Showing a Preference,” J. C. Horsley, A. ; 
88, “A Moorland Queen ;’ and 526, “A 
Forest King,” both by A. MacCullum ; 100, 
“St. Paul’s, from London Bridge,” H. Dawson ; 
Sant’s “Little Red Riding Hood,” 552; 251, 
“The Sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” 
M. Stone ; 455, “ Never More,” P. H. Calderon ; 
and 461, a study of “Serpentine and Por- 
phyritic Rocks,” by J. G. Naish. ; 

o portraiture, Mr. J. P. Knight, R.A., is 
very strong, having several admirable works. 
The veteran Pickersgill has also some good 
heads ; and we will not omit mention of “The 
Duke of Argyll,” by G. F. Watts (347). 

The Architectural Drawings. 

Following hard upon our notices of the exhibition 
in Conduit-street, comes this of the Academy— 
regarded with less interest than formerly, for the 
works presented illustrative of architectural art. 
Whilst giving, as we hope we have given, efficient 
support to the institution maintained by the pro- 
fession, we have never ceased to advocate the con- 
tinuance of the association between the arts, which 
is the fundamental principle of the Royal Academy. 
In doing this we have not forgotten that there are 
some points of distinction between those arts, and 
that injury may have accrued in our own art at 
one time, from the practice of architecture by the 
artist-painter. Seeing, however, that sad injury 
has resulted through causes that are to be under- 
stood, and which, after the modern pursuit of 
esthetics, need not again operate; that each 
other of the arts is different from the rest, in field 
and language, though there be the general wnity 
of art; and that the fact of architecture being an 
art, requires to be kept in the mind of the public 
by every available means, we have reason for the 
expression of our regret at the position which 
architecture occupies both in the schools of the 
Academy and the annual display by which the 
public mind is to a considerable extent formed on 
the subject of art in general. 

The undemonstrative arrangement of architec- 
ture, on the occasion of the exhibition, so much 
complained of during recent years, is maintained, 
inasmuch as there is no clearly distinct location of 
architectural drawings, and no heading in the 
catalogue for our art, though there is one of 
“sculpture.” But the architectural drawings now 
are separated from oil paintings. The majority 
are placed in the room known as the Miniature 
Room, where they are at least associated with 
works in, if we may so speak, vehicular harmony 
with them. Here they occupy one side of the 
room, and so much of one end as the doorway 
allows. Therefore, of seventy-three drawings 
which there are, to be called architectural, in this 
room, and which include the usual number of re- 
presentations, and some of them indifferent ones, of 
old buildings,—more than half are placed where 
it is impossible to do justice to them or see them. 
Amongst these are works, perhaps the most im- 
portant of all from subject. There are, however, 
this year, on the walls of the corridor at the top 
of the stairs, thirty-one other works ; so that there 
are 104 drawings in all, which may be considered 
open to present notice. The architectural sub- 
jects by David Roberts, E. W. Cooke, and others, 
in oil vehicle, should be alluded to here; though 
they have been named by us, with the works with 
which they are placed. The drawings in the cor- 
ridor have some advantages of position for being 
seen: though an inspection of them, under the 
circumstances, may be chiefly resultant in a lesson 
of the difficulty of ventilating, whilst avoiding 
cold and dust-charged drafts. Ventilation, we 
should here say, certainly is this year better than 
usual in the principal rooms; but the dust is 
excessive, and must seriously injure the paintings. 
The crowd on Monday was greater than ever: of 
course it was scarcely possible to see any of the 
chief pictures; and so long as the Academy cou- 
tinues in its present habitation, neither can archi- 
tecture be duly treated, nor will any “ work of 
wit,” or large picture on the line, be “read” and 
seen “with the same spirit” that its author 
painted. 





Amongst the architectural drawings there are 
several, the absence of which from the Architec- 
tural Exhibition in Conduit-street must be re- 
gretted. Designs for the Manchester Assize Courts 
are to be found in each exhibition; and a similar 
dissociation of competition designs for other works 
exists. Some of the drawings this year in Trafalgar- 
square, and probably the best, are, we have said, 
valueless as placed; and works as important as 
those shown have been rejected, which could have 
been exhibited and would have been somewhat 
prized in Conduit-street. Therefore, whilst hoping 
that the Royal Academy display of architectural 
drawings may continue, or rather be improved, 
we trust that some arrangement may be hit upon 
by which each institution may be maintained 
without injuring to some extent the other. There 
is this further defect in the illustration of archi- 
tecture at the Academy,—that very few of the 
designs are more than pictorial views: that is 
to say, there are few plans attached ; and the 
information given in the catalogue is meagre and 
inadequate. The “ getting-up ” of this catalogue, 
which annually is disgraceful to the Academy,— 
and, must we not add, their printers,—and the 
numbering of the works, seems to have been 
specially unfortunate for the architectural draw- 
ings. 

From the Manchester Assize Courts competition 
we have views,—one (641) showing the design of 
Mr. W. Blackett, with a profusely porticoed 
Roman fagade—the columns on too lofty pedestals ; 
one (663), the design of Mr. G. Morgan, Gothic ; 
two (673) the designs, Gothic and Classic, to nearly 
the same plan, by Messrs. H. E. Kendall, jun., & 
F. Mew; and one (684), the design of Messrs. 
W. J. Green & L. De Ville. One or two of these 
names may be recognized as represented at the 
other exhibition. Messrs. Kendall & Mew’s 
designs have not been mentioned by us, except in 
our notice of the exhibition in Manchester, where 
we spoke of their merits at great length, but at 
the same time remarked upon their short-comings. 
Through a somewhat unfair method of representa- 
tion, an effect of grouping was displayed which 
there could not be in execution. 

Recent competitions, however, are not largely 
represented at the Academy. The Piedmontese 
prisons competition included designs by Messrs. 
Green & De Ville, by whom we find in the corridor 
a view of their design (625) for the prison at 
Genoa ; and one (626) for the prison at Turin. The 
drawings being “ bird’s-eye” views, give some 
suggestion of the general principle of plan, which, 
for the prison at Turin, was the “ Panopticon,” 
built within a fortified enceinte, and for the prison 
at Genoa seems to have been somewhat similar, 
but quadrilateral instead of polygonal in the ex- 
ternal form. The details shown in the drawings 
are Gothic; and bands of red brick to lighter 
coloured materials, and red and black bricks to 
voussoirs of arched recesses and window-heads, 
give the chief character to the design. Near to 
these is one design “for the Royal Dramatic 
College, Mayberry, near Woking,” which is by 
Mr. W. Webbe. The drawing (627), about 10 feet 
in length, shows a work chiefly Elizabethan in 
manner, and of red brick and stone, except as to 
the centre and two ends, which are wholly of 
stone. The best, feature is the lower story of 
arches, springing from shafts isolated or attached 
to buttressed piers. Mr. E. C. Robins exhibits 
(628) “The First Prize Design for the Croydon 
Cemetery Chapels, about to be erected” under 
his superintendence, which has the not uncommon 
arrangement, icnographically and decoratively, 
of two dissimilar “ Decorated Gothic ” and gabled 
buildings, united by two archways, over one of 
which is a tower with broach-spire. The art 
brought into works of this class ought to have 
been greater than it is; but in the present instance, 
it is better than usual. “The selected Design 
for the Townhall, Bishop Auckland” (717), by 
Mr. J. P. Jones, was given by us in a recent 
number, with the belief that it was to be carried 
out ; this, however, is not the case. Very 
recently we gave the design for the Holy Trinity 
Chapel, Knightsbridge, which is to be executed ; 
and in our last number we mentioned a’ de- 
sign for the same building, which there is at 
Conduit-street. The design, “one of the selected,” 
by Mr. H. S. Legg (718), is at the Academy. 
The front is lofty, the centre rising to a gable 
to the clerestory, flanked by gables on the returns 
so as to give somewhat the character of a tower— 
the intersection being crowned by a light spirelet, 
or fléche. The principal window is an elaborate 
one, of six lights, the style of the design being 
Geometric Decorated; and there are three canopied 
doorways. 

Taking the order of numbers, with modification 
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admissible afterwards, we start with No. 616, a 
view of the interior of ‘Tonbridge School 
Chapel, Kent,” by Messrs. Wadmore & Baker. It 
is of late “ Decorated” character, and has a 
waggon-headed boarded ceiling, with the main 
ribs rising from corbelled shafts, and the usual 
arrangement of seats “ stall-wise.”——“ Opéras, 
Sweden” (618), the residence of Mr. J. T. 
Dickson, now being erected from the design of 
Mr, W. A. Boulnois, is Italian of the Romano. 
Florentine school. The chief feature of the de- 
sign is a low tower, perhaps for the staircase, and 
octagonal, which stands in a re-ente angle, 
where the entrance is placed at the angle of a 
one-story portion of the plan, apparently leading 
immediately into a conservatory. Mr. Boulnois 
is the author of another design (711) for a house 
in the same country, at “ Gothenburg,” now being 
erected under his superintendence, for Mr. Oscar 
Dickson. It isin the same style———Mr. I’Anson’s 
“ Corn-Exchange Chambers, Seething-lane ” (622), 
with less ornament than his other baildings in the 
City, is distinguished by his manner, and has 
greater merits than there are shown in the mere 
elevation. The frame includes details and parts 
of the interior separately drawn. The building 
is a structure, brick and stone we believe generally, 
of four stories, and a Mansard roof with circular 
dormers, the lower story of stone being treated as 
a range of arches, and the space of five central, 
out of the seven openings, being grouped toge- 
ther, — four escutcheons between the windows 
of the first and second floor helping to give the 
centralization. The openings ate chiefly arch- 
headed, those of the first and second stories being 
similar to one another. The external details are 
not so successful as the general character. The 
interior is, in many respects, highly successful. 
A public room is lighted by a range of square 
windows, close to the ceiling, which is divided by 
beams, carried by main pilasters; and each inter- 
pilaster, at the window-stage, is divided by a short 
pilaster or anta, to form two window-openings. 
Colour is introduced and well managed. The 
dado is dark in tone, with relief of red lines; the 
large spaces of the walls are light green with a 
diaper ; and primary colour in lines and orna- 
ments is used in the ceiling. 

Knowledge of right principles of chromatic de- 
coration, similar to that in the design last named, 
is shown in most works of Mr. R. Beavis, who has 
one design at the Academy, namely 623, “for the 
decoration of drawing-room ceiling at Torry-hill, 
near Sittingbourne,—now being executed by 
Messrs. Trollope & Sons.” The main beams and 
the margins of panels are ornamented in lines, 
and interlaced‘and other patterns, on the flat, and 
partly in red colour; whilst the panels them- 
selves are painted with Raffaellesque ornament 
and figure compositions. In the corridor is another 
design for a ceiling (632), by Mr. C. J. Allen,—also 
good—whilst scarcely equal to the last-named, 
though more elaborate in the ornament of archi- 
tectural character. There is some difficulty in 
forming opinions of designs of this class from the 
drawings, when it is not stated whether ornament 
is to be executed in plaster, or merely as a painted 
imitation of relief. The design (633) “ for paint- 
ing and decorating a Gothic entrance-hall in 
Wales,” by Mr. C. Pfander, is not very successful 
in the “Gothic” forms; and the crimson, green, 
blue, and yellow or brown, are crudely put to- 
gether. 

The “ Porch ” (630), an addition to the old hall 
at Halliwell, near Bolton, Lancashire, for Mr. 
Peter Ormerod, is Tudor or Elizabethan. The 
angles canted off are pierced with openings, where- 
by there is an appearance of weakness just 
where there should be abutment to the arch. 

The “ Lunatic Asylum for the Colony of New 
Zealand” (631), by Mr. C. J. Shoppee, is a Gothic 
building of the many-windowed, half-timbered 
class, with overhanging stories, and has the roof 
covering banded blue and red. “East Tytherley 
Parsonage, Hants” (634), is brick and half-tim- 
bered with barge boards, and has a good general 
effect. The angles of the building are chamfered, 
without advantage.——The “Design submitted to 
Mr. Faucon, for his proposed new House, near 
Rouen” (635), is French Italian, with a good 
porch, and accessories to the entrance; but the 
cornice appears too light, and the oval or circular 
windows to the lofty roof are much too small. 
The “Parochial Schools, now erecting at Hol- 
brook, Suffolk ” (636), from Mr. R. M. Phipson's 
design, are Gothic, with the prevalent coloured 
bands, here blue and red, and the similar parti- 
coloured treatment of voussoirs to segmental 
arches. The wide projecting eaves and corbelled 
springing of the gable are not quite in harmony, 
though the same arrangement may be found else- 
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where: the latter feature usually should cover the 
projection at the endoftheeave. There isanother 
drawing (713) of “Schoolsjust erected at Hovening- 
ham, Suffolk,” by the same architect, which has the 
same features, but others of better character, and 
appearstobe generally superior. “The Hospital 
at Hemsworth,”’ Yorkshire (we correct the cata- 
logue, as elsewhere, though we cannot promise 
invariably to do so) is shown by the architect, 
Mr. R. P. Pope, in a clever pen-drawing (637), 
with plan, and parts sketched on a larger scale. 
Considerable skill, whilst a recognizable manner 
in the Gothic, characterizes the design, as in the 
arrangement of the coloured materials, and the 
porch of three arches and columns to the master’s 
house. The almshouse porches, with flanking 
windows, are peculiar. The chapel is in very 
good taste; there is not, however, so much diffi- 
culty in planning these small interiors in the class 
ecclesiastical of buildings, as those of churches on 
a large scale-——‘“ West Broyle, Chichester” 
(638), the residence of Mr. J. J. Johnson, erected 
1859, by Mr. W. M. Teulon, is of Gothic design, 
and stone, with tiled roof; and has an angle 
window.——“ Calthorpe Lodge, Leicestershire” 
(639), the residence of Mr. J. W. Morrice, was 
designed by Mr. A. B. Frend, though the cafa- 
logue does not say so. It is a large brick and 
stone Tudor building, with oriels. The balus- 
trade or enclosure toa space which may be a sunk 
garden, is the least satisfactory part of the whole, 
if the drawing be correct. 

There is a sheet of drawings (640) illustrating 

a design by Captain Fowke, R.E., which recent 
proceedings render interesting. It is entitled 
“Suggestions for a public Road to connect the 
districts north and south of Hyde Park, without 
interfering with the Rotton Row ride, the drive, 
or the walks in the park and gardens.” The 
“Suggestions” refer to the crossing of the Ser- 
pentine, and to the distance thence northwards to 
the Bayswater-road. It is proposed to make use 
of the existing bridge, by adding to it a super- 
structure, a double screen of columns, whereby 
the pedestrians might cross on the new terrace 
walk—ascended by long inclines; and one-half the 
width of the bridge could then be devoted to the 
public road. The northward portion of the road 
would run for almost the entire length, in the 
sunk fence between the Park and Kensington 
Gardens, A section of the bridge is not given; 
but we apprehend the idea is not to add in height, 
to more than one-half the width; consequently, 
if the effect of the bridge from one side were 
improved, it could hardly be so from the other. 
In the addition the coupled columns are be- 
tween piers, placed over those for the arches, 
and bearing statues. With some slight variation 
in the details, to unite the substructure and super- 
structure, and extension of the latter to the full 
width of the bridge, the alteration would be 
one to enhance the effect of the scenery, and 
would be in many respects more desirable than 
the construction of a bridge adjacent to the 
present one. Such a public road, however, is 
wanted, as might be used by omuibuses: the 
road (and it certainly will have to be made), will 
speedily become a principal route,—as it will con- 
nect each district with an important railway- 
station on the opposite side of the park—the Great 
Western Station being north, and the Victoria 
Station south; and any such route should be 
planned to admit of tramways, Under these 
points of view the present proposal would not 
be sufficient. The public or cart and omnibus 
traffic might be noisy and discomforting to the 
riders and pedestrians; the width, half that of 
the present bridge, would not suffice ; and sharp 
curves in the approaches, as shown in the plan, 
would be very objectionable. A direct line of 
deeply-sunk road-way, such as we had in view 
When the improvement desired was first spoken 
of in our columns, crossed by many and 
Ornamental foot-bridges, would best serve the 
traffic and the privacy. The difficulty, we must 
admit, is the crossing of the Serpentine; for, we 
do not quite like Mr. Tite’s idea of a tunnel, 
unless shafts for light could be constructed. Such 
shafts to the tunnel, of course would have to be 
built one or two feet above the water-level, and, 
therefore, to be made ornamental; and in their 
construction not only pressure and infiltration of 
water would have to be provided against, but 
€ greater force of the expansion of ice. 

, Mr. M. D. Wyatt has two works in the Exhibi- 
tion, No. 642 ‘is a “ View, looking east, of a 
small Church recently completed at Coed-y-pane, 

‘onmouthshire,” where he has employed colour 
with effect, in the form of an impost band of 
Scriptural texts to the plain Early English 
Window openings, as well as around the chancel 











arch. The chancel is narrower than the nave, 
which is without aisles. His other work, of 
which, owing to one of the blunders spoken of, 
he does not get the proper credit, is (709) a 
“View, looking east, of the Military Chapel, Warley 
Depot, Brentwood, Essex.” The design is round- 
arched, or Byzantine, in manner, the arches red 
brick (which is the material generally of the 
interior,) springing from stone columns,—the 
capitals of which, if correctly drawn, we should 
have preferred different. The chancel-arch and 
whole perspective are simple, and highly 
effective-——-Mr. W. Burges exhibits a drawing 
(643) of a staircase lately completed from his 
design at Gayhurst, Bucks, the seat of Lord Car- 
tington. It is Elizabethan, of very good character. 
But why does the drawing of a work of the nine- 
teenth century represent figures, supposed to be 
those of persons resident, incostume “ of the [other ] 
period ?”*——We may name in this place a very 
good drawing which there is (703) by Mr. T. 
Bury, of his staircase lately erected at New 
Lodge, Windsor Forest, the seat of M. Van de 
Weyer. It is late Gothic in details, but at first 
sight has the character of an Elizabethan work. 
——A drawing (644), by Miss Westlake, of the 
tomb of the late George Gwilt, architect, in the 
churchyard, Southwark, is interesting chiefly for 
the subject; but the commemorative production 
is shown not to bea very elaborate one—unless 
we are to speak of the railing, which is coloured 
and gilded. 

We have named some drawings of churches, 
and there are others. Mr. J. Barnett’s “St. 
Stephen’s Church and Parsonage, South Lambeth, 
for the Rev. C. Kemble” (645) “ Decorated” 
Gothic, is not well managed in the tower and 
spire, but is better elsewhere.——A drawing of 
“the West End of Landaff Cathedral, as re- 
stored, with the proposed south-west tower and 
spire, as designed by” Messrs. Prichard & Seddon, 
is placed almost too high for examination. In 
the drawing, however, there is no apparent har- 
mony (if any could be expected) between the two 
western towers. It could not be said that the 
design of the south-west tower is unsuited to the 
rest of the church; yet the north-west tower, at 
least, which has good “ Perpendicular” parapet and 
pinnacles, marking it of the Somersetshire class, 
manifestly is injured. Truly our church “ restora- 
tion,” when needing to go in the smallest degree 
beyond conservation, is a hazardous thing. But we 
have not the means of knowing just now, without 
a visit to Llandaff, what is the character of the 
alteration intended to be shown by the drawing, 
or even whether this has been, or is only about to 
be carried into effect ; for, the title of the drawing 
is somewhat obscure. The same architects exhibit 
a design (664) “ for a church about to be erected 
at Cardiff.” As we have no plan, we can merely 
conjecture from the view, that the design embodies 
some alteration in arrangement such as we 
recently expressed the wish to see, and believed 
we had evidence was in progress. The clerestory 
is very prominent in the composition, and is lighted 
by large windows; whilst the aisles appear 
to be as we desired to have these parts of a 
church, narrow; and in the present design they 
are lighted by very small windows. The design, 
though plainer than Messrs. Prichard & Seddon’s 
excellent one for the Constantinople church, 
calls that to recollection. The tower and spire, 
*‘ not now in contemplation,” appear too big ; and 
when such a tower is placed at the junction of the 
nave and chancel, it is apt to look out of place 
when the church is approached from due north or 
south, unless greater distinction of level or deco- 
ration, between the nave and chancel, be made, 
than there isin this design. The defect in question 
is very remarkable in a somewhat costly church 
built not long ago for Lord Stamford, at Bowden, 
Cheshire, where nave and chancel are the same 
height, and the building is approached by a road 
exactly at right anglestothechurch, the tower being 
seen at the end of the road. Mr. G. E. Street’s 
“‘ Church about to be built at Cowley, near Oxford” 
(649,652), has its authorship pronounced—without 
reference to execution of the drawings. The plan 
includes the arrangement of transepts and tower, 
both, to the chancel, and a sacrarium polygonal- 
apsidal on plan. The external character is that 
of plain Early English, with few or no buttresses, 
and coloured bands duly subordinated, and with a 
broach spire and lucarnes. In the interior, there 
are a roof of massive timbers, short circular shafts 
as nave-piers, and a sacrarium arch as well as the 
chancel arch ; whilst, to further mark a distinction 
which is recognized by ecelesiologists, the sacrarium 
is groined, the severy over the altar being enriched 
with colour, and the ceiling of the western part of 
the chancel is hexagonal, boarded, and ornamented 








in the compartments. The outer mouldings of the 
chancel arch interpenetrate with an “order,” or 
rim, of cusped ornament. The masonry appears 
internally. The interior of Mr. Street’s church at 
Boyn Hill, Maidenhead, is represented in a draw- 
ing (688) by Miss Hughes, which may serve to 
show how red brick, relieved by black lines skil- 
fully disposed, can be used for the production of 
good internal effect. If we assume that the public 
are becoming satisfied with the use of masonry or 
brickwork unplastered, for interiors of churches, 
there is reason to hope that the effects will ulti- 
mately be most important on the appreciation of 
what is most valuable in architecture generally. 
Mr. Street has in the Exhibition (648) a “ Design 
for the Monument, about to be erected by subsecrip- 
tion, in the south aisle of the choir of Lichfield 
Cathedral, to the memory of Major Hodson,” a coped 
tomb with floriated cross upon it, and the sides 
chiefly composed of sculpture representing scenes 
in the life of Hodson, or personifying his virtues, 
Though marked by the ability of its author, we 
can hardly say we like the design. The general 
form is not pleasing; and the monument, whilst 
too much a tomb, is far too much sculpturesque 
on the sides and ends, or is there not su‘liciently 
architectural; and it differs much, without cor- 
responding gain, from the best Gothic monuments, 
where sculpture is prominent on the slab or lid, 
and the sides are in details to a greater extent 
architectural. A markedly Medizval dress, besides, 
or as we think, is adopted in the personifications 
of the virtues; and this, though it may be 
deemed, with the general design, appropriate to 
the Gothic cathedral, is scarcely in all respects to 
be defended in a monument the tribute of people 
of this day whose admiration is of the virtwes not 
under the garb of the Middle Ages. 

There are several well-known names amongst 
the exhibitors, besides those we have mentioned. 
Mr. Ashpitel, Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie, Mr, E. 
W. Pugin, Mr. J. T. Knowles, Mr. Penrose (a 
design for the completion of St. Paul’s, inter- 
nally), Mr. D. Brandon, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Mr. S. S. 
Teulon, Mr. W. G. Habershon, Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, R.A., Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. T. Page, 
Mr. E. M. Barry, Mr. F. P. Cockerell, Mr. Tite, 
Messrs. Francis, and others, are represented — 
some of them by works of high merit; but to 
these we must return when we have more space. 





THE VICTORIA BRIDGE, CANADA. 


Amrpst the engineering works that rise rapidly 
and successively around us, there is none so great 
as the object of our present notice. Though per- 
haps the circumstances under which it has been 
constructed may have been hardly so difficult as 
those which surrounded the “ Britannia,” on ac- 
count of the engineer having the disadvantage of 
less experience, still it is larger in every respect, 
and, in its influence upon commercial interests, 
more extensive and important, As a connecting 
link between the United States and Lower Canada, 
its commercial importance is immense, indepen- 
dently of the scientific triumph. Imagine this 
thin line, as it appears at a distance, drawn 60 
feet above the level of the rapid St. Lawrence, 
which brings down the water and ice of two 
thousand lakes and upper rivers,—a striking and 
lasting monument of the genius of a Stephenson! - 
It is by means of men like this that the Far West 
has opened out vast resources, consequently adding 
so many great links to the lengthening chain of 
progressive civilization. “ It is to men like this 
that nations (hitherto separated by what may 
have appeared insurmountable obstacles) owe their 
union; and such men, independently of their 
scientific triumphs, have wrought by such means 
political ones more grateful and permanent than 
all the treaties upon the record of Time.” With 
such feelings we view the sweeping bridge that 
spans the far-spreading valley or foaming torrent, 
wherever they may be, though an unprofessional 
eye cannot estimate the niceties or complications 
of construction. Far more difficult is it for such 
to realize the hours, days, months of laborious 
anxiety that this has cost the originator, and the 
one responsible for such an important undertaking, 
Scientitic theories have to be practically solved; 
the new principles staked to be carried out suc- 
cessfully, or a perhaps already splendid reputation 
irretrievably ruined, and only a faint idea can 
generally be formed of the work of brain and 
hand embodied in those huge masses of stone and 
iron, that seem as if looking down upon the foam- 
ing waters in all the pride of conscious strength. 

But of this mighty “iron,” this giant innovator 
of modern times, having so many varied develop- 
ments in the hands of inventor and adapter! 
When we view the works of Lancashire, Stafford- 
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shire, or South Wales, where hundreds of fur- 
naces rear their dusky forms against the leaden 
sky, where forges are plied incessantly by thou- 
sands of naked forms flitting here and there ; some 
hurling “scrap” into furnaces, some guiding the 
snake-like rods through rollers, whilst the un- 
shapen masses are rolled out into broad smooth 
plates, we cannot but be lost in admiration! These 
passing into other hands, the bridge, the locomo- 
tive that skims through it, are produced, and by 
these education and knowledge are spread from 
nation to nation, from pole to pole, and commercial 
intercourse advanced throughout the universe. 

From the original experiments at Conway, con- 
ducted by Mr. Fairbairn, we have derived clear 
information on that great engineering principle— 
proper disposition of material. After many experi- 
mental failures, the truth has been irresistibly es- 
tablished. The Victoria-bridge, which is nowopened 
for traffic, has been so accurately described in 
former published accounts of it, as regards posi- 
tion, &c., that it would be but a waste of our 
readers’ time to go over the ground again. We 
may anticipate that the pressure unfortunately 
existing upon the structure in a pecuniary sense 
may speedily be removed when fairly tested by a 
thorough and uninterrupted traffic. 

The bridge is composed of twenty-four wrought- 
iron tubes, put together in the same manner, 
nearly, and on the same principle, as the Britannia- 
bridge. These tubes are carried over the St. 
Lawrence on stone piers, constructed of sufficient 
width to admit of a second line of tubes being 
laid alongside the present one, should it be neces- 
sary at some future time to do so. Twenty-three 
of the openings thus spanned by the tubes have a 
clear width of about 242 feet, and the centre opening 
332 feet. The tubes themselves are irregular in 
length, the first being 249 feet 8 inches; the 
second, 257 feet 6} inches; the third, 257 feet 
11} inches ; the fourth, 258 feet 4} inches; the 
fifth, 258 feet 9} inches; the sixth, 259 feet 
23 inches; the seventh, 260 feet 0} inch; the 
eighth, 260 feet 5} inches; the ninth, 260 feet 
103 inches; the tenth, 261 feet 3} inches; the 
eleventh, 267 feet 2 inches ; the twelfth, 354 feet, 
to the centre line of the bridge. These dimensions 
are similarly repeated along the other half of the 
whole length (with the exception of the last 
—354 feet), — making a total of 6,308 feet 
4} inches, or 1 mile 342 yards. The height of 
tube at centre is 19 feet ; width, 16 feet 8 inches. 
The plates are put together in the usual manner 
of tubular construction, with a regular arrange- 
ment of cover-plates, angle and 'T irons, &c., and 
vary in thickness according to position in the 
work, The thickness of these plates respectively 
will be best explained by the following arrange- 
ment .— 


Side plates: 4, 3, #, 4, ys 2, 4. 

Top plates: fs iss } Ta i, 10 é. te }. Te 3 18 ' 
upper plate, ¥. 
under plate, 3. 


These plates correspond in their actual ar- 
rangement with the figures as here placed. 
Cross girders are introduced within the tubes, for 
the purpose of carrying the rails. These are about 
4 feet 6 inches apart, and each tested to a breaking 
weight of 25 tons. Each consists of a }-inch web- 
plate, with flanges composed, top and bottom, of 
angle irons, 2} inches by 2} inches by 4 inch, 
and the total depth of each is 10 inches; width of 
top and bottom flanges, 5} inches. These being 
light in construction, and yet very strong, add 
much to the total strength of tube, and tend also 
to brace the bottom, which is moreover also 


Bottom, at ends, 3; at centre, 


braced by angular plates, thus—J\, introduced 


along the whole length of tubes at the junction of 
side and bottom plates. On a calculation made 
some time ago of the sectional area, it was 
made to represent that of four superficial feet or 
thereabouts. The total weight of wrought iron 
used throughout will be about 10,000 tons. 

The heavy and prolonged falls of snow in this 
region have rendered a pitched roofing above the 
tubes imperative ; therefore one of wrought iron 
has been provided, which, while certainly not im- 
proving the appearance, at any rate will relieve it 
of masses of snow, which, by their weight, would 
cause a great and almost permanent strain upon 
the tubes. 

The whole of the work has been executed by 
Messrs. Peto, Brassey, & Betts, being erected at their 
Canada Works, Birkenhead, previously to being 
taken down and shipped for Montreal, where it has 
been permanently erected, and that speedily, owing 
to the excellent system of marking adopted, which 
caused each plate to be distinguished readily, and 
placed in its proper position without any difficulty. 


All the plates have been punched by that ex- 
traordinary invention — “ Roberts’s Jacquard 
Punching Machine,” the capabilities of which are 
certainly something marvellous. This machine is 
susceptible of such adjustment that the plates re- 
quire no preparatory marking: the arrangement, 
pitch, and number of rivet-holes being deter- 
mined upon, it is at once set; the plate is 
passed along under the punches, and is on the 
other side ready for use in less time than we are 
writing this description of it. This machine will 
punch 100 plates } inch thick per week, but the 
average work done amounts to 12 tons of plates, 
say } inch thick, per day. Plates } inch thick 
may be turned out nearly as rapidly ; but those 
of } inch require a considerably longer period to 
produce the same amount of work. The machine 
itself requires constant attention, as, on account of 
its complicated construction, it is liable to get out 
of order, but is’soon re-adjusted, provided it be done 
under the immediate superintendence of a foreman 
well acquainted with it. 

The whole of the work reflects great credit on 
the engineer, Mr. George Robert Stephenson, and 
the contractors, 





THE BATTLE OF THE STYLES. 


THE following is the substance of Mr. Kerr’s 
lecture at the Architectural Exhibition, on the 
evening of May Ist, noticed in our last number :— 

Mr. Kerr assumed that every one present was 
aware of the fact, that a certain controversy had 
for some time been going on, both in the archi- 
tectural profession and in society at large, be- 
tween the advocates of the Classic styles of design 
and the promoters of Medieval taste. We were 
at the present day twitted with having no style 
of our own, borrowing where we could, and after 
all being even unable to agree how to borrow ; there 
being attached to all this the insinuation of a con- 
temptible decrepitude of taste; but if the argu- 
ment he had now to submit should appear to be 
sound, the verdict of the audience would not be 
in accordance with such an idea. His account of 
the controversy would extend over about a hun- 
dred years; and it became naturally divided into 
several separate stages or chapters of narrative, 
namely, Palladianism, eighteenth-century Classic- 
ism, eighteenth-century Gothicism, nineteenth- 
century Classicism, nineteenth-century Gothicism, 
the new Italian school, Eclecticism, Ecclesiology, 
Latitudinarianism, and, lastly, a glance at our 
present position and prospects. 
Palladianism.—To obtain a proper contrast 
between Gothic style and that of modern times, 
we ought to place ourselves at the period of about 
A.D. 1500, and on the soil of Italy. Looking at 
society, then, past and present, we should perceive 
that an old social system was going out, anda 
new one coming in. The old one was the Gothic 
system of Medieval Europe, with feudalism and 
ecclesiasticism as essential elements: the new was 
the modern European system, with commercial 
enterprise and popular freedom for its bases. The 
fine arts, always changing with social change, 
were also in a state of transition ; and, amongst 
the rest, the fine art of architecture. During the 
reign of the old system, it had passed through an 
honourable career: its vitality was now gone; 
and it was assuming a new character, in which it 
was destined to operate for a lengthened period 
under new circumstances. 

The revival of ancient Roman principles 
generally being in vogue, architecture took the 
same course: the Roman writer, Vitruvius, was 
discovered, from whose descriptions, aided by 
reference to the remains, the system of the Five 
Orders was formed. Amongst the writers on this 
system, and its adapters to the then modern re- 
quirements, the chief was Palladio; and thence 
its designation as the Palladian style of design. 
Complaints against this process of revival, on 
account of its want of originality and vitality, 
were not well founded: the course adopted might 
be proved to be the only course philosophically to 
be looked for. There was no want of originality 
in sculpture and painting; and, even in architec- 
ture itself, there was a most valuable addition 
made to the phraseology of design in the palatial 
Italian style, which was, in fact, to this day, the 
proper style of the modern time. Passing to 
England in due course, and through the transition 
stage called Elizabethan, Palladianism came fully 
into use under Inigo Jones (1619, Whitehall) ; 
carried forward by such as Wren (1675, 
St. Paul’s), Vanburgh, Hawksmoor, and Gibbs, 
by whom that grand feature, the prostyle portico, 
was introduced; and Chambers (1776, Somerset 
House), under whom the style might be said to 
have made its last vital efforts. James Wyatt 








began practice in 1766, and his name was asso- 
ciated with serious decadence, which rapidly and 
uninterruptedly continued. Not only was fic- 
titious design, the bane of all art, universally pre- 
valent, but fictitious material came into use,— 
cement, painted and sanded wood, and so forth,— 
to the utter ruin of the art. From such a state 
of things, the genius of architecture would neces- 
sarily endeavour to deliver itself. Accordingly, 
we found a twofold reaction taking place in monu- 
mental art towards Greek taste, and in domestic 
towards the native baronial mode. Thus began 
the Battle of the Styles. 

Pausing a moment as Englishmen to boast of 
the merits of Sir Christopher Wren, it could not 
be denied that he was in many respects the most 
remarkable man of the Palladian school. A pro- 
fessor of mathematics, an amateur, brought for- 
ward by the almost accidental preference in com- 
petition of his plan for the re-arrangement of 
London after the Great Fire, with no opportunity 
of studying in Italy—then the only school of 
design—self-educated on the mere precedents of 
Inigo Jones and the French, and the books of the 
Italian masters,—before his death he had erected 
twenty-five churches, the best and most varied of 
the day, numerous other works of great merit, 
Greenwich Hospital, without a rival yet, and the 
great metropolitan cathedral, the only peer of 
Michelangelo’s St. Peter’s at Rome. When he 
leaned away, as he often did, from received details, 
strange to say his leaning was towards the then 
unknown graces of the Greek; while, on the other 
hand, from the influence of the Medizeval works of 
England, he invented the elegant Anglo-Palladian 
spire, so much employed since, but never so well 
as by himself. The best of human works had 
their faults, but the works of Wren had very few, 
and it would be discreditable indeed to England if 
the day should ever arrive when, for the sake of a 
transitory fashion, her critics should regard with 
any other feelings than those of affectionate vene- 
ration the memory of one of the very ablest,"most 
graceful, most artistic designers which our art 
had ever possessed. 

Eighteenth Century Classicism.—The Vitruvian 
system necessarily led to the study of the Roman 
remains. Serlio and Palladio, and others, had 
published delineations, although defective; and 
in 1682, Desgodetz had brought out a better 
version ; but now, in 1748, Stuart & Revett issued 
proposals for the publication of drawings of the 
antiquities of Athens, as the groundwork of Roman 
taste itself. _In 1762 vol. i. of this work was pub- 
lished, forestalled a few years by a similar work of 
Le Roy, a Frenchman. In 1767 we find the 
Dilettanti Society entering upon the publication 
of the Ionian Antiquities. Chambers, who pub- 
lished his “ Civil Architecture” in 1759, affected 
to despise the new fashion as a whim, and boasted 
of his being as an orthodox person utterly ignorant 
of its principles; but the Greek taste was taking 
a firm hold in theory, and before the close of the 
century we had Soane (1776) and Smirke (1799) 
receiving the gold medals of the Royal Academy, 
they being destined soon to take the lead in 
practice in the new style. 

In the present day’s fashion it was easy to sneer 
at the work of the Greeks; but those who in the 
last century were turning from a corrupt and 
fictitious mannerism towards another mannerism 
and no more had at least the merit of reverting 
to one the most delicately refined, graceful, and 
unaffected that the world had ever seen; and 
although men might live long upon this globe, 
and their thoughts widen as they went, we should 
never match the old Greeks again, for even a 
world could only once be young. . 

Eighteenth Century Gothicism.—The sentiment 
of Feudalism, although overthrown in the six- 
teenth century, was not eradicated; and in the 
middle of the eighteenth century we find it 
coming strongly forward throughout Europe, to 
evoke before long the reaction of the French 
Revolution. For instance, romance-writers and 
others were found to draw their material largely 
from Medieval tradition. In due course archi- 
tecture began to develop a corresponding ten- 
dency. Horace Walpole set a Gothic fashion and 
built Strawberry Hill, on the Thames, in professed 
imitation of a “deserted convent.” James Wyatt 
was the architect. The principle of the Pic- 
turesque also came about this time into recogni- 
tion in landscape gardening and otherwise; 4 
movement in the same direction. Cathedral 
restorations were entered upon somewhat largely, 
under Wyatt, the very work now being swept 
away by our more correctly-educated Gothic 
architects, executed in most erroneous style and 
even in fictitious material. But Antiquarianism 
soon brought itself to bear upon the new style; 
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and we found Carter from 1792 protesting 
earnestly against Wyatt’s work, and the Society 
of Antiquaries from 1795 to 1813 engaging in the 
publication of Carter’s drawings of Medieval 
buildings. But as actual illustrations of the then 
public taste in Gothic, perhaps the best examples 
were the front of the London Guildhall, and the 
descriptions of Carlton House, which, when re- 
modelled for the Prince of Wales (1783) by Hol- 
land, although in Palladian style, was made to 
comprehend a Gothie dining-room with furniture 
to match, and a Gothic conservatory said to be 
“in imitation of a cathedral.” 

More credit ought to be claimed than was 
usually accorded to a writer of this period who 
was the first to attempt classification for Gothic 
design—namely, Batty Langley. If his sugges- 
tion was nothing more than that there were five 
orders of Gothic architecture, this, however 
ridiculous now, was the only hypothesis which 
could be reasonably expected of the age. That 
there were five orders of architecture in the 
abstract was held as a principle of almost divine 
institution. The lecturer himself in his youth 
was taught to believe, and did believe, that the 
Greeks had some species of inspiration of taste 
out of which their perfection came ; and he dared 
to say there were gentlemen in the room who 
believed so still. Villalpanda had boldly affirmed 
that the design of the five orders was delineated 
in heaven, and presented to Solomon to be em- 
ployed in his temple, the Greeks having afterwards 
copied the system tierefrom. The well-known 
old lady of the court of Queen Anne had a new 
garment embroidered with the five orders, as a 
grand rotunda of authentic decoration, from hem 
to waist. What, then, was the theory of Langley 
but one of the most ingenious conceptions pos- 
sible ;—if an error, still the primd facie principle, 
a fair trial of which was the inevitable first step 
towards the classification of the style. Fair play 
was due even to Batty Langley. 

Nineteenth Century Classicism. —The French 
revolution and the war divided the Europe of the 
eighteenth century, lately under discussion, 
from that of the nineteenth century, now in 
hand. During the war the Greek taste had 
slowly advanced. In 1807 appeared Wilkins’s 
“Magna Grecia.” After the peace, the then 
rising men, Messrs. Cockerell, Donaldson, Inwood, 
and others, employed the new facilities of travel 
to admirable purpose, and issued the publications 
which bear their names. In 1825, Gwilt’s edition 
of “Chambers,” contained the addition of that 
Greek style which the worthy master in his own 
day had so despised. Meanwhile Soane and 
Smirke had risen into celebrity in Greek practice. 
Soane was R.A. in 1802, professor in 1806; and 
from 1800 to 1827, was building the Bank of 
England. Smirke was R.A. in 1811, and began 
the Post-office in 1818. Of younger men, Wil- 
kins became R.A. in 1826, and Cockerell in 1836. 
In 1823, Cockerell built the entrance to Arch- 
bishop Tennison’s Chapel, in Regent-street, and 
in 1827, St. George’s Chapel. Wilkins during the 
same period built the London University College 
and the University Club, and Inwood St. Pancras 
Church. In 1800, James Burton had built the 
Russell Institution in Coram-street. Greek taste 
was thus in full practice ; and not only had Pal- 
ladian been cast ignominiously aside, but the 
— works themselves were pronounced cor- 

upt. 

_ Allusion had already been made to the grow- 
ing disposition to decry the merits of the once 
triumphant Greek school; but if we pointed to 
that estimable leader happily still amongst us, Mr. 
Cockerell, there was no man of the new school 
who would sit down by his side without sincere 
respect—respect for that “classicality ” of educa- 
tion and intellect which before long it might be 
our misfortune to look back upon with regret as 
the attribute of an age gone by. 

Nineteenth Century Gothicism.—James Wyatt 
was the first leading practitioner who accepted the 
revival of the feudal sentiment; but, once in motion, 
the new baronial style soon progressed apace. In 
1801 we had Fonthill, by Wyatt; Cashiobury soon 
after, by the same ; Ravensworth in 1808, by Nash ; 
Lowther Castle in 1808, by Smirke ; and so on. 
Alton Towers in 1814, under the personal inspira- 
tion of Lord Shrewsbury ; Toddington in 1819, de- 
signed by Mr. Hanbury Tracey (afterwards Lord 

Sudeley), and Abbotsford, by Sir Walter Scott, in- 
troduced us to the interposition of amateur feudal- 
sts in aid of the movement. Windsor Castle was 
~ then perfection of the movement; and, in 
1824, Wyattville became R.A. Archeology also 
came forward rapidly ¢ Britton commencing the 
publication of his “ Antiquities” in 1806, and his 

Cathedrals” in 1816. Pugin, the elder, pub- 





lished his “ Specimens” in 1823; “ Normandy” 
in 1826; “ Examples” (comprising the first de- 
tailed delineations of meritorious specimens) in 
1831. Classification had meanwhile advanced to 
an important position in Rickman’s “ Attempt,” 
which divided English Medizval architecture, with 
remarkable detail, into four distinct styles,— 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Perpen- 
dicular, a division still found to be so far correct. 
Cottingham’s Museum belongs to the same age, 
collected chiefly from the destruction of St. 
Katherine’s Hospital to make way for the docks. 

In churches there had been now developed a 
decidedly Gothic tendency. One of the most ad- 
mired of the earliest works was the Scotch Church, 
by Mr. Tite, in Regent-square. In 1826, Mr. 
Poynter built St. Katherine’s, in Regent’s-park : 
about 1827 Smirke restored the Temple Church, 
and built the library, in character with the ancient 
buildings: at the same time Nash had built 
Haggerstone Church, and Mr. Barry, in his 
church at Brighton, followed by those of Cloudes- 
ley-square, Ball’s Pond, and Holloway, had already 
exhibited his remarkable artistic power. 

Other eminent names of the age were those of 
Repton, Blore, Hopper, Buckler, and Mr. Ferrey, 
who was well worthy of the title of the father of 
the present Gothic list of practitioners. 

Tudor was soon the almost universal style for 
country mansions and public buildings, such as 
asylums and the like, of rural position. 

The first great public triumph of Gothic style 
was in the case of the Houses of Parliament, 
1835. The feudal sentiment (if overthrown in 
France by the revolution, encouraged in England 
by the result of the war) had so far gained the 
ascendancy, that the arguments in favour of 
genuine old English building for the palace of 
the English Legislature were readily accepted 
on almost all hands. The styles for competi- 
tion were “ Gothic and Elizabethan.” Barry, in 
easy triumph, carried off the palm with a Gothic 
design universally admired. The second premium 
was adjudged to an Elizabethan work, but that 
weaker style was indisputably defeated. Up to 
the present day the Palace of Westminster had 
been carried on in continual aggrandisement of 
plan and continual progress of detail. If now 
by a new class of critics that great work was 
pronounced imperfect, it was not by any failure 
in its own promise, but by the introduction of 
a new spirit of art, namely, that of ecclesiasti- 
cism, to be presently treated of. The considera- 
tion of the Early nineteenth-century Gothicism 
could not be more appropriately closed than with 
a tribute of homage to the transcendent prac- 
tical sagacity of Sir Charles Barry,—no archzo- 
logist, no black-letter man, no rubber of brasses, 
no professor, no bookmaker, no speechmaker,— 
but at the drawing-board a prince. The Houses 
of Parliament might pass out of fashion, as all 
human works must in their turn; but, as a man 
of rare artistic instinct, as an eminently safe 
and graceful designer, Sir Charles Barry deserved 
to be ranked with Wren, as one of whom future 
generations of Englishmen would justly be proud. 

The New Italian School.—In the pseudo- 
Augustan age of George IV. the tendency of style 
in ordinary building was towards the increasing 
modification of Palladian by Grecism of detail. 
It was so even with Nash, although he could 
scarcely be called a Graeco-Palladian so much as a 
Cockney-Palladian; but in the hands of men of 
better education,—Soane, Smirke, Burton, Cock- 
erell, and others,—public buildings in London and 
elsewhere began to acquire a character of exceed- 
ingly careful proportion and elegant finish, worthy 
of the utmost admiration. It was reserved, how- 
ever, for Barry to introduce in the Travellers’ 
Clubhouse the genuine palatial Italian of the six- 
teenth century. The Reform Club followed. The 
test of natural style was best to be found in the 
unaffected work of the mere builder, and it seemed 
to the lecturer obvious that by this simple rule the 
fenestral Italian was proved to be the style 
proper to modern Europe, as that which most 
naturally applied to every-day building, — the 
style of the merchant, not of the priest or baron. 
The success of Barry’s Italian was complete, and 
ever since, the style had been the favourite all over 
England, and had produced most numerous and 
varied works of great excellence. 

A word might fairly be said in connection with 
this chapter in favour of Nash, whom it was 
common to call the king of compo and sham, and 
a man of execrable artistic memory. It ought to 
be remembered that his time was peculiar. He 
did not make the style, but the style him. As 
the right man in the right place, at that par- 
ticular day, he deserved credit: his energy was 
most valuable: better men might have failed in 


his position: as it was, better men followed with 
advantage upon the ground he broke. 

Eclecticism.—The policy of Wyatt was followed 
by others, and it soon became the practice to de- 
sign either in Classic or Gothic, at selection. 
During the war “Grecian and Gothic” came to 
be spoken of as in a manner rival styles. Roman, 
Italian, Louis Quatorze, Tudor and Elizabethan, 
Castellated, Lombardic, and so on, were added to 
the eclectic list. As early as 1812 the Egyptian 
Hall in Piccadilly was erected. The Brighton 
Pavilion was also worth mentioning,—in “the 
Turkish taste.” The principle of eclecticism was 
that all authentic styles were on an equal plat- 
form of eligibility for adoption, according to cir- 
cumstances. Copyism and precedent thus en- 
larged their authority. From 1834 to 1837 
occurred the establishment of the Institute of 
British Architects. This was conducted on purely 
eclectic principles, and the Institute had been of 
great service to the art so considered. The 
Greeks were unquestionably then in the ascendant, 
but an encouragement of Gothic study was freely 
accorded. An apportionment of styles soon be- 
came recognized, —for churches, Gothic; for 
mansions and the like, chiefly Tudor ; for civil and 
municipal edifices, generally Italian; for grand 
monumental buildings, Greek or Roman,—all one 
happy family, into which no jar was expected to 
appear for ever. Many practitioners excelled in 
diverse styles, as Barry in both Italian and Gothic, 
and after him Scott; and to the present day 
there were a large body of metropolitan and pro- 
vincial architects who designed most admirably in 
all styles alike. This was the triumph of eclec- 
ticism. Hosking’s essay in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” (1832) was the most complete descrip- 
tion of eclectic architecture at that time. Since 
then Fergusson had developed the same view 
much more elaborately in his learned, impartial, 
and most valuable “ Handbook” (1855). Mr. 
Barry became R.A. in 1842, on eclectic grounds. 
One principle of the eclectic school was a little 
inconsistent : it was considered that as a rule the 
best of modern English architecture was inferior 
to foreign,—French or German. Although we 
must admit the superiority of the French in in- 
stinctive grace, and of the Germans in philoso- 
phical abstraction, yet the Paris Exposition in 
1855 effectually proved that in practical architec- 
tural design the English were before both. The 
case of Lille Cathedral gave the same result, and, 
although it might seem inhospitable to say as much, 
so did the contest in Westminster Hall. It ought 
not, however, to be overlooked that the excuse 
for the depreciation of our native merit lay in the 
unexpected pleasures of Continental travel after 
1814, producing a favourable impression on 
Englishmen generally, which it must necessarily 
take time to overcome. 

Before proceeding to another portion of the 
narrative, the lecturer would call upon his audience 
to join him in an acknowledgment of the great 
services that had been rendered to eclectic art by 
one gentleman well known there, still happily 
active and hard at work,—Professor Donaldson. 
During a long series of years no other man could 
claim to have done so much for the profession in 
every way as he. Due credit ought also to be 
given to another gentleman, then present, for long 
and arduous services in periodical literature, most 
impartial, and highly successful. 

Ecclesiology.—From 1835 to 1840 the senti- 
ment of ecclesiasticism came very decidedly into 
view, through the means of the well-known move- 
ment in the Church, in favour of ritualism, which, 
of necessity, materially affected church architec- 
ture. In 1835, Pugin the younger opened his 
energetic assault upon Classic practice in_ his 
“Contrasts,” followed in 1841 by his “True Prin- 
ciples,” in which he laid down rules for sound 
design, and, subsequently, by the “ Apology,” 
which treated of the availableness of Medizval 
style for all modern requirements. It must also 
be mentioned how this individual teacher, by the 
labour almost of his own hands, had revived the 
whole circle of the Gothic decorative arts,—carv- 
ing, glass-painting, metal work, encaustic tiles, 
embroidery, furniture, &c., to a degree scarcely 
credible. In 1841 was founded the Cambridge 
Camden Society: the publication of the “ Eccle- 
siologist ” followed: symbolism, in great force, 
came into request: Pre-Raffaellitism in painting 
lent its aid: archzological societies were esta- 
blished in all quarters: the clergy began to take 
a lively interest in architectural revival: church 
building and restoration were largely entered 
upon; and the effect upon the profession was 
great and rapid. A new school of architects 
arose, confining themselves entirely to ecclesi- 
astical work, and repudiating the Classical styles 
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altogether. Mr. Scott soon took the lead. In 
1842 we had in his Camberwell Church a remark- 
able step in advance, in purity of style: a short 
time afterwards, at Hamburg, he took the prize 
for St. Nicholas’s Church: since then his success 
in his particular walk had been the boast, not 
only of the profession, but of the ‘country; and, 
at length, as A.R.A., he was the first who had 
attained that honour on Ecclesiastical merits, 
Wyattville being his only Gothic predecessor in 
the Academy. 

The great moving agent of modern ecclesiasti- 
cism in our art was Pugin, Take him with all 
his faults, he was one of those rare spirits—Nature 
could not afford to produce many of them—in 
whom the very power of intellect was its own 
destruction. The common record of such men 
was that they were eccentric, visionary, imprac- 
ticable; but what cared they for common re- 
cord? If they lived in turmoil, in storm and 
cloud, such was the destiny of the heroic: if they 
even perished in despair, it was genius passing 
away in a chariot of fire. 

Latitudinarianism.—As yet it must be remem- 
bered that in Classic and Gothic, and all else 
alike, copyism and precedent prevailed absolutely. 
The search for novelty under the Palladian régime 
had expended itself in the endeavour to invent a 
new “order.” The Italians attempted it earnestly : 
the architects of Louis XIV. did so too: prizes 
were offered for success: in the time of Chambers 
the case was the same, and in his “Civil Archi- 
tecture” he suggested no fewer than six ex- 
amples,—all were varieties of the Corinthian 
capital. Under Sir John Soane the idea had got 
into disrepute, so that the professor himself styled 
it “the philosopher’s stone of architecture,” and 
actually sued a critic at law for libelling him by 
the assertion that he had attempted a new order 
in certain Regent-street houses. In 1845, Mr. 
Leeds had for many years been an active writer in 
favour of abstract freedom. In that year, Mr. 
Lamb, in his “Examples of Domestic Architec- 
ture,” ventured upon a very outspoken protest 
against copyism, and was answered gravely by an 
eminent practitioner with the assertion, that the 
art was ina state of utter degradation, and could 
only be assisted to recover its vitality by the faith- 
ful copying of the designs of better days. Other 
writers followed, laying stress upon the artistic 
element; but the expression that architecture 
was a fine art was ridiculed, although, since that 
time, the principle had gradually acquired the 
force of a fundamental axiom. The young men 
and students began to revolt against archeology 
and the authority of precedent, and when they 
formed themselves, in 1847, into a junior society, 
—the Architectural Asscciation,—the enfranchise- 
ment of design was their motto, and there were 
many amongst the most esteemed designers now 
who attributed much of their success to the discus- 
sions and competitions of that society. Then came 
Mr. Ruskin. He was claimed by some as an 
ecclesiologist, but without reason : he was a latitu- 
dinarian from first to last. He preferred Gothic 
for its picturesque and romantic character; but 
why did he lean so much on Venice? Because, 
said he, Venice was peculiarly mercantile and non- 
ecclesiastical. A commonwealth of this kind, ex- 
isting in the midst of feudalism and ecclesiasticism, 
would consequently possess in its art the elements 
of the styles of both conditions, that is, both the 
old Gothic and the new Classic elements. Mr. 
Ruskin’s first work, in 1843, the “Modern Painters,” 
took the ground that the ancients, instead of being 
our superiors, were our inferiors,—latitudinarian- 
ism the most daring. In 1849 he applied himself 
to architecture in his “Seven Lamps,” and in 
1851 he began “The Stones of Venice.” In 1849 
Mr. Fergusson published his “Inquiry into the 
Principles of Beauty,” in which he also proved 
himself an extreme latitudinarian. Since that 
time the principle had been strengthened con- 
tinually. 

But the high priest of all latitudinarians was 
Mr. Ruskin. Not to speak of his elegance of dic- 
tion and graceful form of thought, which were but 
the superficial covering of solid matter beneath, 
the honest pluck and audacity at the root of all 
was delightful. He might compare with John 
Bright. Talk of-looking before you leap! he 
neither looked nor leaped: with one stroke of his 
pinions he was amongst the clouds and winds: a 
moment more and he had reached the goal of his 
endeavour: how he had reached it the clouds and 
winds only knew ; but let him shake him in his seat 
who could, 

Present Position and Prospects.—In Classicism, 
of late years, the Royal Exchange (1839), St. 
George’s Hull of Liverpool, and the Town Hall at 
Leeds were the chief works of the grand monu- 





mental class, and, with various others of less mag- 
nitude, very successful; while, for more ordinary 
civil and domestic buildings, the Palatial Italian 
style had been almost universal, and exhibited in 
great merit. The present tendency, however, wis 
towards the early Italian manner,—the Gothic 
germ. The picturesque also was much sought,—a 
step in the same direction. 

In Gothicism it might be said that, in the course 
of a rapid and brilliant career of revivalism, the 
native English styles had successively gone out of 
fashion in favour of Continentalism : even Mr. Scott 
rested upon thirteenth-century French as the 
great central point of excellence. The tendency, 
however, was now very strong towards Medix- 
val Italian,—the before-mentioned germ of the 
Palatial. The use of colour was a step in the 
same course. The endeavour to adapt the style to 
common domestic forms was the same. The merit 
of our Gothic domestic designers could not pos- 
sibly be overrated. Carpenter, Butterfield, and 
numerous others might be alluded to; but the 
remarkable felicity of design and draughtsman- 
ship in Mr. Burges and Mr. Street, as displayed in 
the competitions for Lille Cathedral and the 
church at Constantinople, took us by surprise, and 
led us to look for universal merit in the works of 
rising men of such great power. In the Govern- 
ment Offices competition, also, the drawings of 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Street, and, perhaps, more than 
all, that of Mr. Woodward, were strikingly fine. 
But Mr. Scott had lately drawn attention toa 
point which young Gothicists would do well to 
consider. They were deficient, said Mr. Scott, in 
grace and proportion. This was undeniably true, 
and it was really the most important of all present 
questions affecting the style, whether a spirit of 
more elegance and refinement of form could not be 
cultivated. Whether the Gothic style was likely 
ever to prevail in England for every-day purposes 
was a point much argued; but, however unsuit- 
able, as at present practised, time and much modi- 
fication might do a great deal for the style with 
this view, provided Mr. Scott’s complaints were not 
neglected. 

In LEclecticism the latest remarkable occur- 
rence was the Government Offices competition in 
1857. In that transaction the question of style 
had been left open as if to promote a settlement of 
the point; but the result had been most unsatis- 
factory. The excellence of the Gothic designs had 
been just alluded to. The design of Mr. Garling 
might be safely pointed out as one of several 
equally excellent on the other side. 

In Ecclesiology, of late years, theory had become 
more subdued; but the practice of Continental 
style and arrangements, if not kept in check, 
might rouse the susceptibilities of Protestantism, 
and it was time that some of the Gothic school 
should take up Protestantism as fundamental 
ground. 

Latitudinarianism had served its purpose, so far 
as theory went: copyism was almost extinct, and 
precedent a dead letter : clever novelties were the 
rule, and the drawings then in the Architectural 
Exhibition would have been considered, some 
twenty years ago, not merely as extravagances, but 
as the outlandish products of some other sphere. 
The picturesque, however, was much overvalued, 
and fantastic design was the bane of both Gothic 
and Classic efforts. Dashing drawing, also, was much 
to be condemned, as the most treacherous of all 
things to the student, causing him to overlook all 
those delicate questions which constituted the very 
life of architecture in the solid, but which, in the 
midst of masterly picturesque sketching, red, blue, 
and yellow colouring, and artificial chiaroscuro, 
were utterly lost sight of. 

In conclusion, the battle of the styles seemed 
thus to be approaching near the end of all honour- 
able and creditable conflict, namely, alliance. If 
Classicism was tending towards the early Italian, 
the Gothic germ of the later style, and becoming 
also more and more picturesque, and, therefore, 
more and more Gothic (the picturesque being the 
essence of Gothic taste); and if Gothicism was 
similarly tending towards the examples of Italy, 
and becoming more and more graceful and refined, 
and therefore more Classic (grace and proportion 
being the Classic essence) ; then it might surely be 
said that the rival styles, mutually modified, were 
approaching one common centre. The result might 
not be any new style,—for it was questionable 
whether the phraseology of architecture, except in 
respect of new materials, was not exhausted long 
ago (like that of music, and perhaps that of paint- 
ing and sculpture); but there would be a federa- 
tion and unison of purpose; the quasi Classic on 
one side of the way, and the quasi Gothic on the 
other, although clearly distinguishable in criticism, 
would display accordance and sympathy, and look 





each other fairly in the face. If the impression 
created by the present argument had been to this 
effect, exhibiting the battle of the styles as nota 
party squabble, but an intellectual process, 
honourable to all engaged in it (and honourable, 
by the bye, to England as having had little or no 
help from abroad throughout its whole course), 
then the lecture had at any rate left the world a 
little better than an hour ago it had found it. 

To show that the lecturer’s personal remarks 
were not made in an arrogant or unpleasant spirit, 
we may mention the fact that his allusions to the 
distinguished architects of past and present time, 
and also the references to the current questions of 
the day, were received by the audience with appro- 
bation throughout. 








THE PARIS OPERA. 


WE mentioned in one of our later numbers, that 
the plan relative to the construction of a new 
opera-house in Paris was exposed to public in- 
spection at the Mairie of the 9th arrondissement, 
in the Rue Drouot. The following history of the 
French opera will interest some of our readers, 
The French opera carries us as far back as the 
poet Baif, who, under the reign of Charles IX., 
assembled together a musical company, exclu- 
sively devoted to religious compositions. They 
held their meetings in a house in the Rue des 
Fosses Saint Victor, and were protected by the 
king. It was not until the ministry of Cardinal 
Mazarin, that the opera was in earnest introduced’ 
into France: at that period the words and music 
were Italian. The first opera in the French lan- 
guage was produced at Vincennes, and afterwards 
at the Hétel de Nevers, in 1659. It was a “ Pas- 
torale” in five acts,—the words by Abbé Perrin ; 
music by Gambert, organist of Saint Honoré, and 
composer to the queen mother. Ten years after- 
wards the Abbé Perrin obtained letters patent, 
authorizing him to “establish in Paris, and other 
towns of the kingdom, musical academies for sing- 
ing in public, as carried out in Italy, Germany, 
and England.” A theatre was soon opened in the: 
tennis-grounds of the Rue Mazarine; the opera 
of “ Pomona” was represented, but without suc- 
cess; and the establishment was threatened with 
complete ruin, when Louis XIV., by new letters 
patent, invested Lulli with the privilege of found- 
ing in Paris, on the largest scale, a royal academy. 
of music. It was on the tennis-grounds of Bel- 
Air, in the Rue de Vaugirard, near the Palace of 
the Luxembourg, that Lulli placed his theatre : it 
was opened on the 15th November, 1772, by the- 
first representation of “Tues Fétes de Amour et 
de Bacchus.” The death of Moliére having left 
the theatre of the Palais Royal unoccupied, Lulli 
transferred his opera there. On the 6th April, 
1763, a terrible fire destroyed the opera-house ; 
and the 24th January following, the singers took 
possession of the “ Thédtre des Machines,” which 
formed part of the Palace of the Tuileries. In 
the meanwhile the reconstruction of that of the 
Palais Royal proceeded actively, and the inaugu- 
ration took place on the 26th January, 1770, by the 
reproduction of Rameau’s opera of “ Zoroaster.” 
A new conflagration reduced the building once 
more to ashes. “On the 8th June, 1781,” says 
Mercier, “a rope of the proscenium took fire by 
coming in contact with one of the lights, set fire 
to the curtain, the curtains to the scenery, which 
spread the flames throughout the boxes. All the 
theatre was consumed.” 

In seventy-five days a temporary house was 
constructed on the Boulevart Saint Martin, under 
the direction of Lenoir (called Le Romain), an 
architect of some talent. This theatre, actually 
that of the Porte Saint Martin (in which the 
“ Closerie de Génets,” a chef-d’ceuvre of the modern 
French drama, is now nightly represented), was 
first opened to the public by the first representa- 
tion of “ Adéle de Ponthieu,” an opera in three 
acts, the words by Saint Marc, music by Piccini. 
In 1794, the opera quitted the Boulevart, and was 
installed in the theatre built by order of La 
Demoiselle Montansier, in the Rue de Richelieu, 
opposite the Bibliothéque Impériale, where it re- 
mained twenty-four years. On the opening 
representation in this house, for the first time 
benches were placed in the pit. The present 
French Opera-house was built on the spot for- 
merly occupied by the Hdétel de Choiseul, by 
M. Debret, architect. 








EXAMINATIONS AT THE InsTITUTE.—The ex- 
aminers of candidates for district surveyorships 
under the Metropolitan Building Act 1855, at 
their meeting on Tuesday last, returned the name 
of Mr. T. M. Rickman to the council as entitled 
to receive certificate of competency. 
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THE “MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL” AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


Tue anticipations we . xpressed, based upon the 
success that attended the great Handel festival 
of 1859, seem in course of realization. A year 
has not expired since that significant event led us 
to predict a new era in the annals of the chorus, 
and already another giganticdemonstration hascon- 
ferred fresh honour upon its projectors, and proved 
that that success in both instances may be ascribed 
to causes more legitimate than the mere love of 
novelty. The musical festival has long been one 
of the institutions of the land, and Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Bradford, Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Worcester are amongst the favoured spots 
where Music alternately holds her court, asserts 
her supremacy, and receives the homage of her 
votaries. In London, the “season” may be said to 
represent the great metropulitan festival in 
honour of Apollo; and, certainly, if the patronage 
bestowed upon operas, oratorios, and concerts, to 
an amount unparalleled in any other city of the 
world, may be taken as a criterion, it must be 
confessed the title is not altogether misapplied. 
The term, however, in its strict meaning, implies 
a congress upon a large scale; and the want of a 
building for its assemblage suitable in proportion 
to the extent of this vast metropolis, has delayed 
the observance of these monster reunions in its 
precincts, long after they have conferred an 
enviable distinction upon certain cathedral and 
commercial towns with whose names the practice 
has been now for many years honourably asso- 
ciated. The appropriation of the Crystal Palace, 
however, to this amongst its many other uses, has 
supplied a means of assemblage for such orchestras 
and audiences as the world has never before wit- 
nessed ; and, in the absence of those acoustical 
excellences which distinguish some of our pro- 
vincial music-halls, we may console ourselves with 
the superior size and singular beauties of a build- 
ing which, filled with thousands, radiant with 
sunshine, and overflowing with the richest trea- 
sures of nature and of art, confers an éclat upon 
the colossal fétes enacted within its walls which 
no other structure can supply. 

In the Oratorio we imagine all that is sacred, 
sublime, impressive, and elevating that music can 
portray, and the appeal to the senses through its 
medium—such music as the great masters of the 
science have bequeathed to us, and the skill of 
modern performers presents to us,—will at once 
strike home to the heart through the medium of 
the ear, where the picture presented to the eye 
alone; unaided by the “concord of sweet sounds ” 
which the genius of the painter, the sculptor, and 
the architect may create, will fall short of that 
ideal standard of excellence that we have precon- 
ceived for ourselves, and fail to create that im- 
pression that we expected to receive, in spite of 
our better judgment. Not a less singular and 
significant feature, too, of the oratorio, is the fact 
that the strictest opponents to xstheticism in 
matters of religion object not to assist at these 
sublime ceremonials, wherein the religious feelings 
of the mass are certainly wrought upon more 
effectually and unanimously by the conceptions of 
a Handel, a Mendelssohn, or a Spohr, than by 
those of a Raffaelle, a Rubens, or a Michelangelo ; 

for in the sublime choruses of Handel (first of all 
sacred composers) the sculptured and painted 
treasures of the world’s art seem concentrated, 
and at the voice of his inspiration scepticism itself 
for once abandons doubt and is convinced. If, 
therefore, the appeal to the heart through a par- 
ticular sense can obtain a response that the most 
rigid Puritanism may fail to elicit, let us welcome 
the oratorio as a compensation, or, we should 
rather say, a substitute, for those ssthetical aids 
which a prudent restriction denies to Protest- 
antism; and in the humanizing effect produced 
upon us by clothing the most sublime traths of 
religion in the most beauteous strains of harmony 
and melody, believe that there are occasions when 
religion and the world are not incompatible. 
Putting aside, then, that minute section of the 
public whose scrupulous objections lead them to 
apprehend danger in a practice so morally elevating 
and religiously inspiring, we view the progress of 
public taste for the oratorio as a matter of 
national congratulation, and regard its establish- 
ment as a permanent benefit. The appetite for 
these magnificent choral demonstrations once 
roused, it seems to us that nothing short of annual 
repetitions can app2ase it ; for centenary anniver- 
Saries are rare occurrences, and even after em- 
bracing those of the lives and deaths of all the 
greatest writers of sacred music, and again sub- 
dividing the same into sections of centuries, a 
Wide vacuum would remain between each. Time, 





however, will bring its own suggestions, and ex- 


perience its own conclusions. 

The festival in honour of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, which was held in the Crystal Palace, 
on Friday, the 4th instant, had no reference either 
to the birth or death of that gifted composer, who 
was born in 1809 and died in 1847, but was simply 
suggested as a fitting accompaniment to the cere- 
mony of the inauguration of his bronze statue, 
cast by Messrs. Robinson & Cottam, from the 
model of Mr. Bacon. Shortly after the death of 
Mendelssohn, a subscription, headed by the Queen 
and Prince Consort, the Sacred Harmonic and 
Philharmonic societies, and the leading musical 
professors, was set on fvot to provide a monument 
to the gifted man whose career was so intimately 
associated with this country. Unforeseen diffi- 
culties as to a site having been raised, the fund 
remained for years unemployed, until at length it 
was determined to expend it ina bronze statue, 
to be placed in some prominent position in the 
open air; and the result is the memorial in ques- 
tion, at present placed on the lower terrace of the 
Palace. 

The career of Mendelssohn, like that of Handel, 
Haydn, and Beethoven, was much influenced by 
the appreciation of his works in this country, and 
from his success here a new stimulus was given 
to the exercise of his genius, and a sympathy for 
England awakened in his mind which he cherished 
to the last. To his tour through Scotland, in 
1829, we owe the splendid overture to “ Fingal’s 
Cave ;” and to the same inspiration may be 
ascribed the symphony in A minor (called the 
“ Scotch”), though not completed until fourteen 
years later. With our language and our literature 
he was as familiar as with his own; and his over- 
ture and music to Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” have for ever connected his name 
with us and our immortal dramatist. 

To attempt to recapitulate the works of Men- 
delssohn would greatly exceed our limits. His 
sonatas, concertos, preludes, fugues, “ Lieder ohne 
Worte,” and numerous other compositions for the 
pianoforte and organ; his symphonies and over- 
tures; his instrumental ottetto, quartettes; and 
trios; his music to Racine’s “ Athalie,” and the 
“ Antigone” of Sophocles ; his “ Hymn of Praise,” 
“ Lauda Sion,” and psalms ; his ‘‘ First Walpurgis 
Night ;” his unfinished opera of “ Lorely ;” his 
innumerable songs, duets, and choruses; and, 
lastly, his superb violin concerto, have all become 
in this country “household words.” How much 
more he would have done had he been longer 
spared we may judge from his posthumous works, 


including the “ (Edipus” of Sophocles, the oratorio 


of “ Christus,” and the finale to “ Lorely.” 

But his greatest works we have reserved to the 
last,—his oratorios of “St. Paul” and “ Elijah.” 
The first of these was produced in London and 
Birmingham in 1837; the latter at Birmingham 
on the 26th of August, 1846, the crowning labour 
of his life; for he survived its magnificent recep- 
tion but little more than a twelvemonth; since 
which it has come to be regarded as a masterpiece 
only excelled by those of Handel. 

A lovely day, and the fame of “ Elijah,” brought 
together a concourse of visitors numbering between 
17,000 and 18,000. The orchestra, of nearly 3,000 
performers, comprised the chorus of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, the leading professional choris- 
ters, with deputations from the principal metro- 
politan and provincial choral societies and cathedral 
choirs, and a band of first-rate instrumentalists, 
composed of the same materials as that of last 
year, the stringed instruments of which alone 
exceeded 250 in number. We thought the Palace 
had never looked more lovely,—and when, at 
three o’clock, Mr. Costa entered the orchestra, 
the appearance of both the building and the 
audience exactly resembled that of the Handel 
Festival last year. 

The advancement in the art of orchestration 
since the time of Handel, whilst increasing the 
elaboration of the instrumentation of the works 
of subsequent writers, may have detracted from 
the grand simplicity which renders the choruses 
in his masterpieces unrivalled. At all events, 
the effect of the choruses of “Elijah” was not 
equal to those of the ‘‘ Messiah” and “Israel in 
Egypt;” nevertheless, great effects were obtained, 
and a great success may be recorded. 

We abstain from entering into any detail of the 
performance, as such may be found in any of the 
musical critiques upon the occasion. The first part 
of the performance, from some cause or other, 
failed to awaken much enthusiasm in the audience ; 
but in the second part the charge was redeemed, 
and the choruses “ Be not afraid,” “ Woe to him, 
he shall perish!” “ He watching over Israel,” and 
“ Behold God the Lord passed by,” were received 








with an enthusiasm which only found its climax 
in the final “ Amen.” 

Malle. Parepa and Miss Fanny Rowland were 
the principal sopranos ; Mdme. Sainton-Dolby and 
Miss Palmer the contraltos; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
tenor; and Signor Belletti, bass; Messrs. Evans, 
Smythson, and Thomas joined in the concerted 
pieces. 

The only encores of the day were awarded to 
Mr. Sims Reeves, in “Then shall the righteous 
shine forth,” and to Mdme. Sainton Dolby, in “Oh, 
rest in the Lord.” The other soloists exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, but the concerted pieces, 
nevertheless, were coldly received. In conclusion, 
this first performance of “ Elijah,” at the Crystal 
Palace, may be regarded in the light of a trial, 
upon a grand scale, a large section of both audience 
and executants who are well versed in the 
oratorios of Handel being as yet novices in those 
of Mendelssohn. As such, however, it was a great 
achievement, and a great success. The unveiling 
of the statue followed too closely upon the finish of 
the oratorio to allow more than a portion of the 
visitors to see the ceremony, especially as regards 
those most interested in it, the performers. Beyond 
its moral, however, they did not lose much, as the 
statue appeared to us deficient in dignity, expres- 
sion, and symmetry. We had but a hasty view of 
it, however, and a second one may cause us to 
modify our opinion. 

The torch-light procession was highly successful, 
and the effect of the coloured lights upon the 
fountains marvellously beautiful. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

THE annual general meeting of the Institute 
was held on Monday evening, the 7th instant, to 
receive the report of the council on the state of 
the property and affairs of the Institute, and an 
account of the funds ; to elect officers of the Insti- 
tute, and examiners under the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act, for the ensuing year ; Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 
president, in the chair. There was a good at- 
tendance of members. Mr. T. Hayter Lewis having 
read the report, which was mostly congratulatory, 
and showed a satisfactory state of things, 

Mr. Tite, M.P., moved a vote of thanks to the 
president, embodying a request that he would 
continue to hold the office, and enforeed it by 
some cogent observations. 

Mr. A. Beresford Hope asked permiss‘on, as an 
honorary fellow, to second it, and strengthened 
the remarks made. The resolution being carried 
by acclamation, Mr. Cockerell assented, gratefully. 

Thanks were then voted to the vice-presidents 
and other officers of the past year, especially to 
Mr. C. C. Nelson, on his retirement from the 
duties of honorary secretary ; and the ballot was 
taken for officers for the coming year. The 
following were elected :— 

President.—Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 

Vice-Pr esidents.—Professor Donaldson, M::. G. 
Godwin, and Mr. M. D. Wyatt. 

Honorary Secretaries —Mr. T. Hayter Lewis 
and Mr. James Bell. 

Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspon- 
dence.—Mr. F. C. Penrose. 

Ordinary Members of Council.— Messrs. B. 
Ferrey, F. J. Francis, W. Haywood, G. Morgan, 
C. C. Nelson, J. Norton, F. W. Porter, R. L. 
Roumieu, I. H. Stevens, and G. Vulliamy. 

Treasurer.—Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 

Honorary Solicitor.—Mr. W. L. Donaldson. 

Auditors.—Fellow : Mr. J. J. Scoles ; Associate : 
Mr. J. T. Christopher. 

The following were appointed to act as examiners 
under the Metropolitan Building Act 1855 :—The 
president, the vice-presidents, and the honorary 
secretaries for the time being, with Messrs. Cole, 
Fowler, Gibson, Hesketh, Jennings, C. C. Nelson, 
J. W. Papworth, Pennethorne, Peurose, Scoles, 
Smirke, and Whichcord, fellows. 





Tue Repavina oF FLEeet-sTREET.—The re- 
paving of the carriage-way of Fleet-street with 
new Aberdeen granite blocks, 3 inches wide, was 
completed on Saturday. The traffic had worn 
the old stone, which when laid down in 1846 was 
9 inches in depth, to 43 inches. About 6,000 
yards of granite have been taken away, and new 
substituted, and the weight of material removed 
and replaced amounts to about 7,000 tons. The 
contract has been carried out by Messrs. Mowlem, 
Burt, & Freeman, of Milbank, Westminster, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Mortimer, on behalf 
of the City Commissioners of Sewers. 
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HARTLEY INSTITUTE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tue design, a view of which is given on the 
opposite page, was chosen from forty-four sets of 
drawings, submitted in competition for the build- 
ing by the committee of the Town Council. Our 
readers already know something of the circum- 
stances attending the selection. The design, ac- 
cording to present arrangements, is to be carried 
out at once, at a cost of 9,000/. for the building, 
and a further expenditure of 2,000/. for fittings, 
heating and ventilating, lighting, &c. The frontage 
is in the High-street, near the port, and is to be 
built of Portland stone. On the ground floor 
three doorways enter into an ample hall, for the 
display of statuary, on either side of which isa 
large class-room, one communicating with a la- 





boratory and the other with the museum, which, 
with its two galleries, will afford large accommo- | 
dation for the collections of curiosities, &e. <A | 
central passage on the ground-floor, with a stair- 
case on either side, conducts to the lecture theatre, 
holding 2,100 persons, on the ground-floor and 
the two galleries. This lecture theatre is also to 
be used as a concert-room, the recess for the lec- 
turer being available as an orchestra, and ap- 
proached on the principal floor by a wide corridor, 
also used as a store for apparatus, &c. The whole 
frontage on the principal floor is devoted to the 
library and reading-room, at the back of which is 
situated a laboratory and the principal staircase, 
leading to three large class-rooms on the second 
floor and two floors of laboratories and two private 
studies for professors. The features of the design 
which caused its selection by the committee were 
the ample accommodation given by the class-rooms 
and the commodiousness of the lecture theatre, 
every window of which on the ground floor is 
available for egress in case of alarm. Messrs. 
Green & De Ville are the architects. 








THE PROPOSED NEW ROAD ACROSS 
HYDE PARK, 


SoME years since the great inconvenience to 
the districts north and south of Hyde-park, from 
want of a direct route of intercommunication for 
vehicles and foot-passengers at all times through 
the park, was started and fully discussed in the 
Builder, and a sunk road with fences and flying 
bridges suggested, as the best mode of effecting, 
amongst other arrangements, the object in view. 

The subject just now has been revived with 
additional force, on account of the continued in- 
crease in the buildings and population both north 
and south of the park; the prospect of the open- 
ing of the Exhibition of 1862, in this vicinity, the 
new Museums at Brompton, and the formation of 
Horticultural Gardens, as well as of streets and 
squares on the property of the Royal Com- 
missioners, 

An association of noblemen and gentlemen for 
the promotion of the requisite communication be- 
tween the northern and southern districts has 
been formed, and meetings are being held in the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, the council 











of which society are desirous of promoting the 
object in view. At one of these meetings, it was 
said Mr. Page, the engineer, had stated that the 
whole work could be done for 30,0007. A numer- 
ous and influential deputation from the Association 
had an interview with the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Cowper), and with the Ranger of the 
Public Parks (the Duke of Cambridge), urging the 
necessity of some sort of public road being opened 
across the park. Mr. Cowper admitted that the 
subject was well worthy of consideration, and pro- 
mised that it should receive his best attention. 
As the road, he observed, to be of any public 
utility, must be accessible to omnibuses and cabs, 
and open at night, if such a road were made on 
the level it would seriously interfere with the 
comfort of the multitudes who frequented the 
park for recreation. If, therefore, the road was 
to be made on the level, he could not hold out 
much expectation that it would receive the con- 


sent of the authorities, but plans had been pro-. 


posed for sinking a road below the level of the park, 
and he thought these plans were very well worthy 
of consideration. It had been suggested that a 
sunken road could be constructed from the Ux- 
bridge-road to the Kensington Gore-road, along 
which cabs and omnibuses could pass without 
being seen by any one enjoying the park, and if 
such a scheme could be adopted the objection to 
it would not be very great. Then arose the ques- 
tion of expense. Just now such large works were 
being carried out in the metropolis, that it was 
almost hopeless to expect the ratepayers to bear 
any further taxation, at least until the main 
sewers were carried out. He would take care, 
however, that the subject should be considered by 
those who had the power of accomplishing the 
object the deputation had in view. He was glad 
that the deputation had not thought it neces- 
sary to propose any scheme of their own ; because, 
in a matter of this sort, it was best to leave every- 
thing in the hands of the executive. 

The Ranger said the subject was one which 
would require great consideration, and therefore 
he could not be expected to give an answer of 
approval without having first heard both parties 
interested. It was absolutely necessary that, in 
places such as London, large open spaces should be 
maintained for the health and recreation of the 
general public; and before he could give his assent 
to any plan for making a carriage-road across 
Hyde-park, he must see that these objects were 
not interfered with. The proposed road would 
also be attended with expense, and he did not 
think the public would like to spend a large sum 
of money for the convenience of any given lo- 
cality. If the road were made, a new bridge would 
have to be made across the Serpentine, as that in 
existence would be of no service. However, he 
should be happy to assist the deputation as far as 


-he could, consistently with his duty to the public. 


Mr. Tite, M.P. suggested that a sunk road might 
be made, and that they could go under the Ser- 
pentine. His Royal Highness said he would give 
the subject his best attention. 

The road leading from the Marble Arch towards 
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Knightsbridge, and some of the other, footpaths, 
we may here remark, present a very unsightly 
appearance, in consequence of the want of a 
properly-defined margin. In parts, the grass is 
trodden and withered to a very great width. The 
route has now become an important thoroughfare, 
and the number of foot-passengers is constantly 
increasing; but this should not prevent the care- 
ful preservation of the grass. The road should 
be made sufficiently wide, and then strict mea- 
sures taken to keep the lines of grass neat and 
trim. Itis this precision which gives so much 
beauty to all parks and ornamented grounds. In 
Kensington-gardens, and in the Regent’s and 
Victoria and other parks, we do not notice this 
defect. 

During the past winter, several of the fine old 
elm trees have been damaged by the storms: 
several during the past dozen years have either 
been removed or else have become shapeless 
trunks, and the young trees seem to be very slow 
in taking the place of the old ones. It has been 
suggested that manuring the gravelly soil to 
some extent would increase the growth. 

The water of the Serpentine is just now clearer 
than it has been for some time past. It looks 
beautiful in these bright spring mornings ; andit 
is to be hoped that the failure which has just been 
made at improvement will not cause the matter 
to be lost sight of; for it will be noticed that, 
although at present the water looks comparatively 
clear, a white murky sediment is stirred up by 
bathers. 








FALL OF A BUILDING IN LOMBARD- 
STREET. 


Tae houses previously occupied by the London and 
County Bank, in Lombard-street, together with some ad- 
joining premises in Nicholas-lane, have recently been 
sold, and the work of removing the lots had been actively 
going on during the last week. On the 5th, while the 
men were engaged in taking down the old materials, the 
upper floor, encumbered with brick rubbish, fell with a 
terrible crash, carrying with it the lower ones to the cellar 
and basement, and killing one man. 

On Wednesday an inquest was held, before Mr. Serjeant 
Payne, in the course of which Mr. Lightfoot, clerk to Mr. 
Young, the district surveyor, pointed out that the district 
surveyor had no authority over buildings in course of 
being pulled down, unless they had been condemned. 
The Coroner remarked that it would be useful if the 
surveyor would take a cursory view of premises when he 
saw they were being pulled down. 

Mr. Lightfoot.—But if he saw anything wrong he had 
no power to give any order. 

Mr. John Young, surveyor, said he had examined the 
broken girders of the floor which gave way, and found 
them to have the dry-rot. He attributed the accident to 
the weakness of the girders and the weight which was put 
upon them. Had they been sound they would have borne 
a greater weight than had been placed on the floor. It 
was the duty of the person who used the floor for the bricks 
to examine the timber and see that they were in a state to 
bear the weight. ; 

The jury returned a verdict of accidental death, with 
an expression of their regret that there was not suflicient 
protection afforded to the public and the men employed in 
pulling down buildings in the public thoroughfares, and 
if there was not adequate power vested in the district 
surveyor to enforce any order which required that security, 
that the coroner be desired to communicate with the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, urging the 
introduction of a measure which would give the necessary 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


Tue concluding meeting of the session of the 
Liverpool Architectural and Archeological Society 
was held on Wednesday evening, the 2nd inst., 
the president, Mr. H. P. Horner, in the chair. 

Mr. Huggins exhibited and explained his dia- 
gram, “ The Genealogy of Architecture,” showing, 
under the similitude of a stream, the rise and 
chronological succession of the various known 
styles practised in the world, from the earliest 
time to the present century; and which was 
graduated by horizontal lines representing the 
centuries before and since the Christian epoch. 
The Greek, generated by the mingling of Pelasgic 
with Egyptian and Assyrian elements, and the 
Roman, originating in the Etruscan and the 
Greek, and changing in the course of ages into 
the Christian Romanesque and Romanesque of 
lower Italy, formed the central and main trunk, 
from the sides of which flowed out, on the east 
the Byzantine, on the west the Lombardic. From 
the eastern side of the Byzantine, again, the 
Saracenic of Egypt, Syria, and Persia, and other 
styles were seen emanating in their chronological | 
order, and from the other side of the same style 
the Sicilian and Venetian Gothic styles ; while the | 
development and relationship of the various 
Gothics of the north,—German, French, Spanish, | 





only at the cost of the irksome ordeal which is proposed ; 
and, however desirable the proof that a new practitioner is 
competent for what he undertakes to direct, others, 
whose works give them a right to the title which they 
assume, may well be excused if they decline to seek 
admission to the leading body of the profession by the 
temporary negation of their claims implied in their sub- 
mission to be examined as tyros. 

The importance of iron as a constituent in architectural 
construction — a point I have before dwelt upon —is 
becoming constantly more obvious, and from time to 
time new forms of the material, in simple rolled bars, 
adapted for greater stress than has heretofore been laid 
on such, are presented to us. These, and the general 
substitution of wrought for cast girders, will certainly 
influence design; and it is well worth our thought how 
these can be best applied to insure consistency of design 
as well as sufficiency of construction. As I have before 
taken occasion to say, my own opinion is opposed to the 
extensive use of iron where architectural impressions of 
importance areaimed at. Much of this may be the result 
of habits of thought, but much too, I think, is founded on 
principles of art ; and I touch on the subject, which recent 
circumstances have recalled to my mind, to draw atten- 
tion to the necessity of duly weighing such questions if 
we are to have at once consistent architecture and the 





full use of our present improved means of construction. 
Recurring to subjects of local interest, a most liberal offer 
on the part of Mr. William Brown, to cover in a portion 
of the new Free Library and Museum, intended to have 
been reserved for purposes of future extension, and to 
devote it to matters connected with inventions in prac- 
tical science, has been lately the subject of consideration 


| 


by a joint committee of this society and others. The | 


matter interests the architectural profession, as opening 


the prospect of a museum of new materials and applied | 
Science, and the community at large are much indebted | 


first freely used as quarries. The provincial cha« 
racter prevailing in different parts of France is 
partly to be attributed to the style of the favourite 
Roman model in each district. Thus, in Lyons 
and Burgundy, fluted pilasters continued to be 
used throughout the Gothic period, and, in many 
parts of France, plain round columns, with Clas- 
sical capitals, were never entirely disused, even in 
the finest Gothic buildings. 

In England there were scarcely any Roman 
buildings remaining at that time, sufficiently per- 
fect to serve for models; and although the fashion 
of building in stone soon spread to England, the 
Anglo-Saxons were obliged to copy their own 
wooden buildings, for want of any other models. 
By this means they invented a style of their own 
during the first half of the eleventh century, 
which, although rude, is not devoid of merit. 
The earliest dated example is Deerhurst, in 1056, 
of which the original inscription is preserved, but 
there is no doubt that some are earlier and some 
later. This style was sometimes continued after 
the Norman Conquest, as at Lincoln and St. 
Alban’s. 

In France, much greater progress was made in 
the art of building in stone, and about 1050, 
Edward the Confessor sent to Normandy for 
masons to build his abbey at Westminster, the 


English, Belgian, &c., were indicated. The origin to Mr. Brown for this further proot of his generous libe- | choir of which was completed and consecrated just 


and connection of the styles were shown not by line | 
only, but by colour, which was applied to each 
style according to its characteristics, the trabeated | 
and severer styles being shown by cold colours, 
and the arcuated and more ornamented by warmer 
and brighter. 

The chairman then proceeded to criticize the | 
various designs for a villa which had been sent in | 
by student members in competition for the 
society’s prize, and which were displayed on the 
walls of the room. Mr. Raffaelle C. Isaac, the 
author of the successful design, “V. A.,” was 
authorized to select his prize. 

The chairman then read his closing address to 
the meeting. In the course of it he said,— | 


“The question on which I dwelt at some length, when | 
addressing you at the opening of our session,—the design 
for the new Foreign Office,—remains yet in abeyance, and | 
bids fair for some time to continue so. Whether this will | 
lead to any alteration or modification in the views of the | 
architect, or of those who are to decide on the matter, | 
remains to be seen; but the subject, whenever it may be 
revived, will scarcely, I think, have lost anything of its 
primary interest or importance. The main question in- 
volved,—that of style,—is extending to the Colonies, the 
new Parliamentary buildings for Canada having been de- 
signed in a style much resembling that of the Oxford 
Museum and the Manchester Assize Courts (the two last- 
named having much in common), and a competition 
open for Parliamentary buildings in Australia calls afresh 
for the consideration of the style, if one is to have prece- 
dence, best adapted as a foundation for modern architec- 
tural design, and affords occasion also for duly weighing 
the question as to the part which circumstances of climate, 
locality, and available materials should bear in determin- 
ing inevery case the form of design; and, should any of 
our members be engaged in the competition last named, or 
in others pending on the Continent of Europe and in the 
Spanish Peninsula, I would desire to press upon their 
attention how much they owe to the cause of sound archi- 
tectural design, and to the reputation of their profession 
abroad, to throw aside prejudices and give earnest heed 
to the bearing which the points I have named and other 
cognate ones should have upon their choice of astyle and 
their mode of treating it. The differences lately existing 
between the metropolitan contractors and their workmen 
seem for the time to have subsided, but as usual have left 
many marks of their existence, and one most serious and, 
perhaps, not readily anticipated, in the increased mortality 
among the working classes of London. The returns of 
the Registrar-General distinctly point out this effect, and 
if arguments were wanting to convince any of the folly of 
these disagreements in the form which, on the part of the 
workmen, they now usually take, this grave additional 
One should surely weigh with the classes it relates to, 
who in the end are almost always the losers, and who as 
& general rule are urged on by interested and designing 
Persons to press demands often utterly incompatible with 
the true relations of capital and labour, and of the practi- 
Cability or probable effect of which they are very little 
Capable to form a judgment. The death of the late noble 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
occasioned a vacancy which has, much to the satisfaction, 
I believe, of that body, and of the profession generally, 

n filled up by the election of one of the veterans of the 
Profession and one of its most learned and experienced 
members. It is to be hoped that this step may mark a 
new era in the management of this central body of our 
Profession ; as, however valuable to anew society the sup- 

rt and countenance of an intellectual and influential 
nobleman, as its president, may be, such a society as that 
:0 question, when once fairly established, can only, accord- 
€ to all experience, be duly advanced and prospered by 
rection and exertions of the leading members of the 
€zsion it represents. 
quentie ston of architectural examinations, not unfre- 
grave Y Meoted amuns us, has been made the subject of 
= Mit eration and ef discussion and report, by a 
lishe ttee of the Institute, the result of which is pub- 
hed. The general object is undourrodly a very valuable 
one, as tending to insure at least a cont y 
. . bstent degree of 
knowledge in those undertaking the professiua of archi. 
and the Institute of British Architects, being the 
Only chartered body in the professicn . seem the fittest to 
understand the responsibility such e€X@luimations would 
involve; but, as regards the higher examinativ. oroposed 
for future fellows of the Institute, it seems to me uxt 
le that men in established practice may on. 





Prefer to forego the honour of that title if it be obtainable 


rality. 

No buildings of much importance have, I think, been 
commenced in Liverpool or its neighbourhood during our 
past session, but many have been carried towards or to 
completion, and the great business centre of the town 
gains year by year in the importance of its architectural 
features. The subject of the proposed public offices is 
equalled in interest by that of the projected improvements 
in the external and internal lines of communication of 

he town. It is to be hoped that the way may be seen to 
carrying forward these most necessary projects, which 
have a special interest for our society, as embodying many 
of the points recommended by the Improvement Com- 
mittee organised in great part among ourselves, and to 
myself they have the additional iaterest, that they coincide 
in their general tendency, and in several leading features, 
with what occurred to me when engaging in the competi- 
tion on town improvements some years ago. 

The subject of fire-proof construction, which, perhaps, 
I should have coupled with that of the use of iron in build- 
ing, demands more attention generally than I think it has 
yet received; and I am reminded of it by the recent 
disaster to one of the leading buildings connected with 
benevolent objects in Liverpool. I cannot but hope that, 
in the reconstruction of this and in the erection of future 
buildings of the same kind and character, an endeavour 
will be made to secure greater safety for life than at 
present generally exists; and in this instance I feel sure 
that the able architect originally designing the Sailors’ 
Home would second such an object heartily. The sub- 
stantial and faithful character of the main building is 
evidenced by the small external damage it exhibits ; and 
so firm an external frame would seem a most suitable 
recipient of fireproof internal construction. 

The question of lighting by gas is, in my opinion, likely 
to take a new form, and, consequently, to demand the re- 
newed attention of architects through the economy 
which seems likely to result from the use of the lime 
light with mixed gases. Weshould do well to keep our 
eyes always open to such questions and their various 
advancing phases. 

An architect may at any time be called to give an 
opinion upon or to propose some new method or system 
of lighting, ventilating, or warming buildings ; and, unless 
he take pains to keep his knowledge up to the mark of 
the continual progress of science in such matters, he may 
find himself at fault when he least expects it. 

No branch of knowledge is foreign to our art, and 
neither the youthful student nor the experienced prac- 
titioner can safely neglect any opportunities of enlarging 
his stores of information on general art, on the various 
branches of physical science, or on the practical appliances 
at his command; and on the young and the practised 
alike it is the duty of those who have at heart the interest 
of their profession—of the general community—of 
civilization and human improvement—to impress the 
obligation which they are under to make their profession 
honourable by the services it renders to the comfort, the 
happiness, and the intellectual enjoyment of their fellow- 
men, 








COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Parker read a lecture on 
the “Comparative Progresss of Architecture in 
England and France during the Middle Ages.” 
He began by fixing the year 1000 as the starting- 
point, on the ground that in the interval between 
the fall of the Roman empire and the eleventh 
century it was the usual habit of the people of both 
countries to build of wood. There are a few excep- 
tions, ‘such as, in England, the crypts of Hexham 
and Ripon, and the walls of churches at Brixworth 
and Dover; in France several crypts and some 
churches of the time of Charlemagne ; but though 
of historical interest, they are not of much archi- 
tectural value, and not numerous enough to pre- 
serve the arts of quarrying, cutting, and carving 
stone, which were lost for want of practice, and 
had to be learnt again from the study of Roman 
remains, when the fashion of building in stone 
was revived, immediately after the year 1000. 

The Roman remains were more numerous and 





Sner in some districts than in others, and were at 


before his death in 1066; the dormitory, with 


| the vaults under it, which still remain, were pro- 


bably built at the same time, as the monks who 
had to perform the service must have had some 
place prepared for them to sleep in. This is the 
earliest Norman building in England, and is pro- 
bably about as much advanced as similar buildings 
in Normandy at the same time. 

In Aquitaine, from the greater number and 
richness of Roman remains and the more civilized 
state of the people, the progress had been more 
rapid. 

In Perigord, which is a part of Aquitaine, the 
Byzantine style had been introduced ; but neither 
domes nor good masonry, much less sculpture, had 
then reached Normandy. Accordingly, the work 
at Westminster is quite plain; whatever sculp- 
ture there is was executed long afterwards. 

After the Norman Conquest, England and Nor- 
mandy became one country, and for about a 
century their architecture is the same. But the 
south of France was much in advance of Nor- 
mandy. At Toulouse and Moissac the art of 
sculpture in stone had attained a degree of per- 
fection to which it did not reach in the north for 
nearly fifty years afterwards. Gervase distinctly 
tells us that the chisel was not used in the “ glorious 
choir of Conrad,” built between 1100 and 1120; 
and a careful examination of the remains of that 
building fully bears out the fact. It is not pro- 
bable that other churches were in advance of the 
metropolitan cathedral of Canterbury, and our 
examination of other buildings of the same period 
bears out the same fact. Where the capitals were 
within easy reach, as in the crypt of Canterbury, 
the cellars at Westminster, and the chapel in the 
White Tower, London, they were often carved 
afterwards, and this has tended to mislead in- 
quirers as to the time carving in stone was 
introduced into England. 

During the eleventh century it is clear that 
France was in advance of England, and some parts 
considerably in advance. The ruins of Reading 
Abbey, and the Priory Church of Leominster, in 
Herefordshire, part of the same foundation, in 
1121, are so massive, plain, and rude, that if their 
history was not perfectly clear, they might pass 
for fifty years earlier. 

Fine-jointed masonry was first introduced into 
England by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, a native 
of Caen, about 1120, and the art of sculpture in 
stone about the same time. 

It is recorded that two Greek princes were 
present at the foundation of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, in 1123, a proof that there was at that 
time considerable intercourse between England 
and other parts of the world, and which gives a 
probability to a certain mixture of Byzantine 
style in English Gothic. It probably came to us 
through Anjou. The long peaceful and prosperous 
reign of Henry II. was very favourable to the 
progress of architecture, and the great change of 
style called the Transition took place during this 
reign. . 

He held his court frequently at Angers, and the 
whole of the western provinces of France, nearly 
one-third of the territory, belonged to his crown, 
and formed one kingdom with England. The 
meeting of the bishops and nobles of all these 
provinces, from the north of England to Gascony, 
at Angers as a central point, and this at a time 
when architecture was a subject on which all the 
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greatest minds of the age were engaged, could not 
fail to have considerable influence and accelerate 
its progress. 

The style of Anjou and Poitou at that time was 
a mixture between the Byzantine of Perigord 
and the Romanesque or Norman. Instead of 
actual domes forming the roofs, domical vaults 
were used under timber roofs, and these seem to 
have led the way to the English system of vault- 
ing, which is different from that practised in the 
royal domain of France. 

The Abbot Suger had there begun the change 
of style at St. Denis; but his work is so heavy 
and has so little of the Gothic element that Mr. 
Parker did not consider it at all in advance of 
English work of the same period. The pointed 
arch alone does not constitute the Gothic style. 

He considered that the French Gothic of the 
royal domain and the English Gothic of the Eng- 
lish dominions was developed almost simulta- 
neously and independently one of the other, that 
one is not copied from the other, and it is difficult 
to say which bas the priority of date. 

English Gothic was fully developed between 
1190 and 1200; French Gothic not at all earlier. 

The ornaments commonly used in England in 
the thirteenth century, such as the tooth-orna- 
ment and the ball-flower, are frequently, he said, 
found in the English provinces of France in the 
twelfth, and are scarcely found at all in the real 
French Gothic of the royal domain. 

Gothic mouldings were freely used in England 
between 1190 and 1200, as at Lincoln, Winches- 
ter, and Ely: at that time they were scarcely 
used at all in France, and the rich suites of 
mouldings so common in England are rare in 
France. French windows have usually no mould- 
ings at all: the opening is merely cut through the 
wall, and left quite plain. Clustered pillars are 
also comparatively rare in France: plain round 
columns, with classical capitals, are used in some 
of their finest Gothic buildings; and the round 
abacus is very rare in France. 

Plate tracery appears to have been introduced 
at Lincoln by S. Hugh, of Burgundy, from that 
province, but thisis rather a doubtful question. It 
was certainly more used, and developed to a 
greater extent and on a larger scale there than in 
England ; but a complete series may be found at 
home without going abroad for it. 

Bar tracery appears to have been first used in 
the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, and immediately 
afterwards in the Chapter-House at Westminster. 

English chapter-houses are unrivalled : the octa- 
gonal vaults, with a single central pillar, do not 
occur in France. On the other hand the vestry 
is a much more important feature in French 
churches than in English ones. The large door- 
ways and porches of the French churches have no 
counterpart in England: on the other hand, the 
whole west front covered with sculpture, as at 
Wells and Exeter, or the lofty arches of the west 
front of Peterborough, are unknown in France. 
The French churches in general have greater 
height, the English greater length, and a better 
proportion of the parts to each other. Fan tracery 
vaulting is one of the great beauties of English 
Gothic, and is unknown in France. There is a 
much greater variety of window tracery in the 
fourteenth century in England. The French 
Flamboyant and the English Perpendicular show 
how far the styles of the two countries had 
diverged from one another; and yet they have 
many things in common. 

There is much to study and to admire in the 
styles of both countries, and it is not necessary to 
depreciate the one in order to raise the other. 





CHAMBERS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 

On the north side of Holborn, once the back 
part of an old-fashioned hostelry called the Black 
Bull Tun, some substantial buildings of brick have 
been raised, with staircases leading to various 
sets of apartments, something similar to the dwell- 
ings erected in Streatham-street for the industrial 
classes by the society presided over by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

In large towns, where space is expensive, it 
cannot be doubted that houses on this plan, which 
may be erected for those who can afford to pay 
only a small amount of rent, offer an advantage, 
provided that the ventilation of the apartments is 
properly considered. 

In the “ Black Bull Inn Chambers” the houses, 
arranged in the present manner, although built 
of more substantial materials and less picturesque 
in general appearance, remind one of the old 
London inn-yards in which, in times gone by, 
many an anxious traveller in search of fortune and 


fame had been put down in this great metropolis. 
Although the Black Bull Inn Chambers have not 
been finished, all are let to respectable tenants 
at the rate of 5s. per week for two rooms, and a 
proportionately larger sum for three apartments. 
We are told that this place, on which had formerly 
been stables of but little value, now returns up- 
wards of 10/7. a week—more than 500/. a year—a 
sum sufficient to give a very good profit on the 
capital expended. This is a private speculation, 
and ought to be an encouragement for others to 
give a careful eye with a view towards improve- 
ment to the hundreds of places which, even in the 
City, are at present waste and unprofitable. 

Not wishing to be intrusive, we only examined 
two rooms, which were unoccupied, and found 
them rather small for a family; but were told 
that the others were much larger and more 
airy. On the west side the apartments have 
been built against old premises: the other parts 
are open. On the west side, however, the ventila- 
tion of the rooms might be greatly improved at a 
small cost. As regards the size of the apartments 
the superintendent said that care had been taken 
not to let even the sets of three rooms to persons 
who had more than three children. This is one 
of the difficulties attending persons of moderate 
income in London. As the family of a working 
man increases, his expenses become greater, 
while the wife, in consequence of household 
duties, is unable to work at any employment 
which might improve their means, and conse- 
quently to find proper house accommodation, 
although the need is greater, becomes more and 
more difficult. 

In connection with the Black Bull Inn Cham- 
bers there is a washhouse. Water is plentifully 
supplied on the different flats, where there are 
closets; and shafts have been provided for the 
dust and refuse. 

In erecting such blocks, an architect conversant 
with the best arrangement and ventilation of 
dwellings of this description should be consulted : 
space might thus be made of greater use and 
more healthy conditions provided. We hope that 
what has here been done will lead others to look 
carefully at dilapidated back slums, and consider 
if, by careful drainage and the erection of well- 
planned dwellings, a safe income might be assured, 
and a comfortable home provided for workmen 
who are obliged to labour in the heart of the 
metropolis. 





EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 


A piscussion on this subject took place on the 4th 
instant in the House of Commons, when Sir J. Paxton, in 
rising to move for a select committee on the subject, said 
that whoever had watched the thoroughfares of London 
for the last thirty years must have remarked that they 
were gradually becoming impassable. It took a longer 
time to go from London-bridge to the Great Western 
Railway than from London-bridge to Brighton, or than 
from the Great Western Railway to Oxford. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works was carrying out a general system 
of drainage, and had in hand the construction of high-level, 
mid-level, and low-level sewers. If these plans were 
executed, there would be no open communication between 
the West End and the City for the space of two years, and 
the carrying away of materials from the tunnels for con- 
veying the sewage would create a serious nuisance in the 
principal thoroughfares. The scheme of Mr. Bazalgette 
for taking the low-level sewer along the bank of the 
Thames was concurred in by the late Mr. Stephenson ; 
but, owing to the difficulties it encountered, it was after- 
wards determined to take it along the Strand. It wasthe 
more important, therefore, that the subject of the em- 
bankment of the Thames should now be taken into con- 
sideration. Various plans hitherto framed for that object 
had been opposed by the wharfingers; but, if the commit- 
tee for which he had now asked were granted, it would 
be shown that the execution of so magnificent a metropo- 
litan improvement, so far from injuring, would much en- 
hance the value of the property of the wharfingers. More- 
over the railway companies now proposed to cross the 
Thames with their lines, and the question of the embank- 
ment of the river must be settled before these companies 
obtained their bills, otherwise it could never be carried out. 
He believed the Select Committee would report in favour 
of the execution of this great work, and then would come 
the question of the means to be provided for that object. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works proposed to expend on 
the making of the low-level sewer a sum of 221,000/., and 
that would, of course, furm part of the embankment 
scheme. The Board of Conservancy of the Thames were 
also most anxious that the undertaking should be accom- 
plished, and were willing to consider whether a portion 
of the revenue to be obtained from reclaimed land might 
not be applied to that purpose. In his opinion this was 
not a local but an Imperial question. Hon. members 
might say ‘‘No,’’ but he put it to the House whether the 
saving of time to the vast numbers of people who were in 
the habit of passing to and fro in London which would be 
effected by this scheme was not a sufficient reason why the 
imperial exchequer ought to contribute to its execution. 
Large grants were made for the improvement of various 
ports in the kingdom, and he did not see why there 
should not also be a grant for improving the navigation 
of the Thames. Besides improving the navigation the 
embankment would be extremely valuable in a sanitary 
point of view, both by supplying a fine public walk and 
facilitating the cleansing of the river. Sir Joseph then 
moved for a select committee to consider the best means 
of providing for the increasing trafilc of the metropolis by 
the embankment of the Thames. 
Mr. Cowper thought the House woul 








tion to the motion. It did not require any argument to 
show the necessity of free communication between 
Charing-cross and London-bridge. It was generally ad. 
mitted that an embankment would be of advantage tothe 
navigation of the river; but the threatened stoppage of 
the central traffic of the metropolis during the construc. 
tion of the low-level sewer along the Strand and Fleet. 
street, undertaken by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
rendered it very urgent that the committee should pro. 
ceed to consider this subject immediately. It was to pass 
very near to the foundations of Somerset-house, and not 
far from the foundations of St. Paul’s Cathedral The 
great weight of the latter and the character of the soil on 
which it rested afforded a strong reason why a committee 
should at once be appointed to consider what ground 
there was for apprehension of danger to that magnificent 
structure. He must altogether demur, however, to the 
allegation that this project could be deemed in any way 
an imperial question. it appeared to him more entirely 
local than almost any other that could be mentioned. 

Various other speakers took part in the discussion. 

Lord Palmerston said he was sure the House would not 
agree to expend any portion of public revenue on these 
local improvements of the metropolis. But it might be 
that the committee might think some fund could be formed 
and some mode devised of offering a fair remuneration to 
capitalists who would invest money in works connected 
with this embankment. The inquiry, therefore, seemed to 
him to be one very fitting for a committee to undertake, 
and they were not, in his opinion, superseded at all by the 
existence of the Metropolitan Board of Works. He hap- 
pened to be a member of a committee appointed two years 
ago to inquire into the state of the Thames, and they had 
evidence given to them showing what great advantages 
would arise in every point of view from a good embank.. 
ment of the Thames on proper principles. It would secure 
greater purification of the bed of the river: it would im- 
prove the navigation: it would be conducive to the general 
convenience of the metropolis. In every point of view it 
was a scheme proper to be encouraged. 

Mr. John Locke said the inhabitants of London did not 
want the embankment ; and, if it were made to delight the 
eyes of gentlemen visiting the metropolis from every part 
of the country, the expense ought to be met, to a certain 
extent, by the Imperial treasury. « 

Sir S. M. Peto said the metropolis was committed to the 
expenditure of 7,000,000/. on the drainage scheme, and the 
ratepayers were already crying out that they derived no 
benefits proportioned to the rates levied. They were con- 
sequently not likely to contemplate with pleasurable feel- 
ings the present proposition. He did not wish to intro- 
duce an Imperial régime into this country, but he could 
not help regretting the puny, hap-hazard spirit with which 
our Government shrank from dealing with great questions 
when he saw the improvements which had been effected 
in Paris. All that was needed was that the noble lord the 
member for Tiverton should carry it out in the same firm 
manner in which he had carried the Smoke Bill, which re- 
flected honour upon him. 

The motion was finally agreed to, an amendment as to 
provision of funds from the district benefited having been 
negatived. 





COMPETITIONS. 

Ealing Cemetery—The Burial Board of the 
Ealing Cemetery has selected the design sent in 
by Mr. Charles Jones, of Lombard-street Chambers. 

Exeter Branch Bank.— With respect to the 
paragraph which appeared in your last number, I 
beg to state that I have made use of the same 
phraseology as that employed by the manager in 
announcing to me the award, without any inten- 
tion of misleading any one; and I desire to take 
this opportunity of expressing my perfect con- 
fidence in the uprightness of all parties concerned 
in this competition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp C. Rosrns. 
From the Manager to Mr. Robins. 


“Dear Sir, — The directors of the Bank selected 
yesterday the design they will adopt for building the Bank- 
house at Exeter, the motto being ‘ Avise Ja fin,’ and 
Messrs. Kennedy & Rogers, of London and Bangor, the 
architects. 

The first premium of 101. 10s. was awarded to the 
design marked ‘M. J. B. A.,? and the second to ‘ Use,’ 
&c.—I am, &e., (Signed) 

March 17, 1850. D. Derry, General Manager.” 








NEWS FROM DUBLIN. 


Tue metropolitan churches, so long discreditable, 
with few exceptions, in an architectural point of 
view, are displaying marked improvement, and 
Dublin will before long boast of some good eccle- 
siastical structures. St. Saviour’s is now being 
completed interiorly, and will contain the last 
work, a “ pieta,” of the late eminent sculptor, J ohn 
Hogan. John-street chapel is to be thrown down, 
and a handsome Gothic building erected in its 
stead. We hear that Church-street chapel is like- 
wise doomed. 

At Leeson-park, the Molyneux new church and 
asylum buildings are rising up, and will cost about 
12,0007. The church will comprise nave (97 feet 
by 25 feet 5 inches), aisles, transepts (93 fect 
8 inches by 25 feet 6 inches), apsidal chavcel, 
tower, porches, &¢.; and be early Gothic ia style: 
the tower and spire placed at north-east angle, 
attaining an altitude of 132 feet. Material, 
granite, with chiselled dressings. Mr. 2. Carroll 
is the arckicect ; Mr. Bolton, builder. 

St. Andrew’s Church, recently destroyed by 
fire, is to be rebuilt and several sets of plans sent 
in competion are before the committee. We 
belie that Gothic is in the ascendancy. 

st. Anne’s Church is being repaired, altered, 
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judgment we cannot of ourselves say, but accounts 
are unfavourable to some of the works. 

At Rathgar, the foundation-stone of a new 
Roman Catholic Church has been iaid; and new 
Protestant Presbyterian and Baptist churches are 
building, or being commenced, in the neighbour- 
hood. A town has sprung up here within the 
last few years, and building ground formerly dis- 
regarded is now valuable. 








ELLESMERE MEMORIAL, WORSLEY. 


On Tuesday, the Ist of May, the top-stone of 
this monument, an engraving of which was given 
in our pages, was laid by Mr. Webber, architect. 
The Rev. St. Vincent Beechey, M.A., rector of 
Worsley, in a short congratulatory address to the 
men, made allusion to the fact that not a single 
accident had happened to any of those em- 
ployed upon the work, notwithstanding its being 
carried forward through one of the severest 
winters known for years. 

In a few weeks we understand the whole of the 
works will be completed, as the carving and iron- 
work will be proceeded with rapidly. We are 
glad to hear that, in spite of the severe weather 
and heavy gales, the monument, though standing 
300 or 400 feet above the level of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway, has not been disturbed 
or affected, but has been proved to be perfectly 
correct and true from base to finial point. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kegworth (Leicestershire).—The works of resto- 
ration at Kegworth Church have been carried out 
from designs by Mr. Joseph Mitchell, of Sheffield, 
architect. The church will now accommodate 
700 persons. 

Eynesbury (Hunts).—Within the newly-erected 
porch of St. Mary’s Church, says the Cambridge 
Chronicle, a monument, of peculiar design, has 
been erected to the memory of the late Colonel 
Humbley. The style is Early English, and the 
monument is carved, and so arranged as to occupy 
the whole side of the east wall. The upper part 
consists of two small discontinuous arches, with 
earved spandrils on either side, representing 
branches of the rose and thistle: in the centre is 
a pierced quatrefoil, containing a white statuary 
marble tablet, upon which is engraved the inscrip- 
tion; the whole being supported by four small 
pillars of Belgian marble, with bases and capitals 
of stone. Between the two centre pillars is a 
recess, containing a brass plate, enumerating 
twenty of the principal battles in which the 
deceased colonel was engaged. The monument 
was designed by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, son of the 
late Bishop of London; and executed by Mr. 

Thomas Whitehead, of Royston. 

Ely.—Ely Cathedral is constantly progressing 
in ornamentation, through the addition of stained 
glass and other decorations. The six clerestory 
Windows over the stalled portion of the choir 
are to be filled by the Sparke family: two are 
now almost completed. The beams and rafters ‘in 
the triforium are being painted in the same style 
as the roofs of the transepts. One bay is finished. 
The thistle is the predominant ornament : the de- 
sign in the other bays is to be varied. Mr. Le 
Strange’s task of painting the roof of the nave is 
progressing, The sides comprise a series of 
medallions, each containing the head of one of the 
patriarchs, being united by continuous tracery, and 
representing on either side the genealogy of our 

ord, commencing at the east and terminating in 
the west end, where, at the words, “ which was the 
Son of God,” the scroll unites itself with the 
central portion of the roof. The first fresco is a 
representation of the creation of man; and then 
follow eastward subjects taken from the Bible 
history, supported on either side by figures of 
prophets. 

Kettering—On Tuesday before last a paper kite, 
Constructed for the purpose, was sent up over the 
church spire, with the view of attaching cords to 
the top, by means of which the lightning conductor 

is to be mounted. The workmen succeeded in 
fastening the cords to the summit of the spire. 

Hanley—A new public cemetery for the 
borough’ of Hanley, and the first which has 
existed extra-murally in the Staffordshire Pot- 
series, has just been opened. It is situated on the 
eft of the highway from Stoke to Hanley. The 
Whole area of the cemetery is twenty acres. The 
cost of the erection is 2,750/.; and the total cost, 
including purchase of land, will approach 13,0007. 
when the cemetery is fully completed. 

Bridgnorth.—At a recent vestry meeting as to 
ae restoration of St. Leonard’s Church, and for 

© purpose of appointing a committee in this 





matter, the chairman opened the business of the 
meeting by reading a letter from Mr. Griffiths, 
architect, Quatford, after which a warm discus- 
sion arose. The bone of contention was the 
appointment of architect, the parish being in 
favour of Mr. Griffiths, whilst the patron of the 
living, the incumbent, and the whole of the clergy 
advocated the employment of Mr. Scott. The 
election of architect will, it appears, be left in the 
hands of the building committee, which’ was 
appointed. 

Worcester.—The work of restoring the cathe- 
dral has been re-commenced. The south side of 
the cathedral is the point to which attention will 
first be turned, as being in astate of greater decay 
and requiring more substantial repair than any 
other portion. The western end has already been 
made secure, but it is hoped that the re-opening 
of the ancient entrance there will form part of the 
proposed plan of restoration. So extensive are 
the works contemplated that they will probably 
be four or five years in hand. The Worcester 
Herald \aments that the fine old relic of Medizval 
architecture known as the “Guestern Hall,” is 
doomed to be destroyed, unless the friends of 
ecclesiastical architecture come forward for its 
preservation. This foreboding appears to have 
arisen from the fact that the Dean and Chapter 
property has passed into the hands of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Lancaster.—U pwards of 1,0007. have been sub- 
scribed towards the restoration of Lancaster 
parish church. 

Stainland (Yorkshire).—Messrs. John Bailey 
& Co., of Manchester, have just completed a large 
clock—now going in the tower of Stainland 
Church. This clock strikes the hours and 
quarters upon steel bells, made by Messrs. Naylor, 
Vicars, & Co., Sheffield. The dials, four in num- 
ber, are each 6 feet in diameter. The main 
wheels are each 18 inches in diameter. 

Richmond (Yorkshire).—The opening of the 
Church of St. Mary’s, at Richmond, after restora- 
tion, took place on 10th April. The plans of the 
new church are by Mr. Scott, who has adhered, as 
far as possible, to the old ones. The tracery of 
two of the east windows has been presented, and 
that of the third has been inserted to correspond 
with the lancet windows of the south aisle. The 
arches which separate the chancel from the aisles 
have been changed into Early English double 
arches, with a quatrefoil, pierced in the spandrils. 
The capitals of the shaft are enriched with oak 
and ivy leaves. The piers of the nave, except the 
two nearest the tower that have been retained 
from the old church, are clusters of eight shafts 
with plain Early English capitals, from which 
spring two centred arches. The clerestory is 
pierced by ten windows of the same character as 
those of the old church—flat-headed perpendi- 
cular,—but with deeper splays. The carved roof 
of the chancel is panelled in squares, which are 
crossed by diagonal mouldings. The roof of the 
nave is open. Both are of plain varnished deal. 
The interior mouldings of the chancel arch spring 
from a cluster of shafts in each side, which form 
corbel tables, the bases of which are decorated 
with leaves and clasping tendrils. The north porch 
has been restored, and the south altogether rebuilt. 
The walls are of stone, pierced by trefoil-headed 
windows. The east windows have been filled with 
stained glass: that in the chancel—a five-lighted 
window—is by Mr. O’Connor, of London. The 
pulpit is of white stone, and of an octagon shape. 
It contains sound pipes, which are connected with 
others in the church for the use of deaf people. 
The seats, of varnished oak, are low, with a plain 
square moulded head. The church is warmed by 
hot-water pipes, and fitted up for gas. The dimen- 
sions of the new buildings are as follow :— 
Chancel: length, 41 feet; breadth, 17 feet 
3 inches; height, 28 feet ; breadth of each of the 
chapels, 18 feet 5 inches. Nave: length, 86 fect ; 
breadth, 23 feet 3 inches; height, 33 feet ; breadth 
of each aisle, 15 feet 3 inches. 

Hull.—The committee for the erection of the 
New Church, Beverley-road, Hull, on the 25th 
ult., passed a resolution, by which they accepted 
the design submitted by Messrs. R. C. Sutton & 
J. L. André, of Nottingham and London, archi- 
tects. The church will be of red brick, in the 
Geometrical style. The plan shows a broad clere- 
storied nave, with lean-to aisles, divided from it 
by arcades of five bays each, a chancel with aisles 
extending nearly to the east end, and a vestry on 
the north.. A lofty tower and spire is placed at 
the south-west angle of the nave, forming a south 
porch: above this entrance, an iron bracket pro- 
jects from the wall, carrying an ornamental clock- 
face. The chief portion of both the external and 
internal decorations will be obtained by the orna- 








mental disposition of the brickwork, stone being 
used for the window tracery and door heads. The 
accommodation on the ground-floor will seat 800 
adults, whilst a west gallery will contain 250 
children, making a total of 1,050. 

Carlisle.—The foundation-stone of a new Con- 
gregational chapel has been laid in Charlotte- 
street, on a triangular plot of ground, where that 
street joins Milbourne-street. The foundations of 
the whole building are laid out, and the walls 
have reached a few feet above the ground. The 
church will consist of an octagon, in which a circle 
of 56 feet diameter may be inscribed. There will 
be school accommodation for children, both boys 
and girls, to the number of 500, and class-rooms 
and vestry-room will be attached, together with a 
residence for a chapel keeper. The site being 
below the level of the bed of the river Caldew, the 
architect has endeavoured to raise it as much as 
possible above the level of the surrounding houses, 
and at the same time to give it the distinctive 
character of a religious edifice. The material used 
will be a white Lazonby stone—a new material, 
according to our authority, the local Journal—in 
Carlisle architecture. The style adopted by the 
architect—Mr. Ralph Nicholson, of Halifax—is 
Early English Gothic, treated freely to allow the 
admission of as much light as possible. The level 
of the floor of the church will be raised 11 feet 
above the surrounding ground, and will accommo- 
date, when completed, about 750. The seats and 
woodwork will be stained and varnished, and the 
church warmed by Gurney’s stoves. The works 
have been contracted for severally by Messrs. 
Armstrong, Robert Creighton, Norman, Ormerod, 
Blaylock & Pratchitt, Blain, and Tweddle. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Cardiff—The new graving dock, built by 
Messrs. Hill, shipbuilders, is nearly completed at 
Cardiff. The length of the dock is 408 feet; 
width, 70 feet at the upper part, and 48 at the 
entrance. An engine of 25-horse power has been 
erected alongside, the contract being taken by 
Mr. Dawson. Messrs. Hemingway, Peason, & 
Cooper, are the contractors for the graving dock. 

Hereford.—A new grocery store in High-town, 
on the site of the old Sun Tavern, is described by 
the local Times as a city improvement. The front 
of the premises is worked in Bath stone, except 
the pillars supporting the basement and the sur- 
bases, which are of Grinsell sandstone. The 
ground floor forms an arcade, an arched doorway 
separating two plate-glass windows, about 12 feet 
by 6 feet, with brass-drawn sash-bars. This part 
of the building is separated from the first floor by 
a cornice and facade, above which are four pilasters 
with composite capitals. The windows are en- 
riched with architrave mouldings, surrounded by 
carved drapes of fruit, flowers, and foliage. The 
entire front elevation is a little over 30 feet. The 
architect was Mr. T. Nicholson, and the builder 
was Mr. Richard Welsh, both of this city. 

South Shields.—We are requested to state that 
the solar lights for the large hall of the new 
Mechanics’ Institute here were manufactured and 
supplied by Mr. James Faraday, of London. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Grantham.—A new Wesleyan day school, on 
the Wharf-road, has been opened. The design of 
the building is simple. The north or principal 
front is Elizabethan, with mullioned and tran- 
somed windows, and has a bell-turret at the north- 
west angle. On the ground-floor is an infants’ 
school-room, 44 feet by 24 feet, with class-room 
20 feet by 14 feet adjoining, and above a mixed 
school-room 49 feet by 24 feet, with a class-room 
26 feet by 14 feet. The building is of red and 
white bricks, with Ancaster stone dressings. Mr. 
W. Thompson, of Grantham, is the architect, and 
Mr. F. Brewin, the builder. 

Long Melford (Suffolk).—The foundation-stone 
of new schools was laid on April 27th by Lady 
Parker. The buildings comprise a school for 
72 boys, with class-room ; school for 72 girls, with 
class-room ; and school for 100 infants ; with resi- 
dences for master and mistress. Mr. A. H. Parken, 
of London, is the architect ; and Mr. Fordham, of 
Milford, is the builder. The contract is taken at 
1,5812, 

Roxton (Beds).—A national school has been 
erected in this parish. The building is designed 
in the Gothic style, by Mr. Jas. Horsford, of 
Bedford, the outside being of white brick, with 
stone dressings to the windows. A bell-turret of 
stone rises in the centre. The length is 52 feet ; 
width 20 feet; and the cost about 5507. Mr. 
Cunvin, of Bedfurd, was the contractor. 
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Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of the new 
parochial schools about to be erected at the village 
of West Derby has been laid by Messrs. J. P. 
Heywood. The site is in immediate proximity to 
the new parish church, and the land has been 
given jointly by the Earl of Sefton and H. B. H. 
Blundell, esq. Mr. H. P. Horner is the archi- 
tect ; and Messrs. Nicholson & Ayre are the con- 
tractors. The cost of the erection is defrayed by 
grant from the Privy Council of 1,567/.; and 
private subscriptions, 2,450/. The schools will 
be erected in the same style of architecture as the 
parish church. 

Newton-le- Willows.—New schools are in course 
of erection at Newton-le- Willows, about five miles 
from Warrington. The building will consist of a 
boys’ and girls’ school in the centre, with a dwell- 
ing at each end for the master and mistress. 
Government has made a grant of 1,200). 

Manchester.—The foundation-stone of new 
Wesleyan schools, to be erected on a plot of land 
at the corner of Duke-street, Gravel-lane, Salford, 
has recently been laid. They are to be two stories 
high, of brick, with stone dressings, and will 
accommodate 1,000 children. The land has cost 
800/., and the estimated cost of the building is 
2,500/.; making a total of 3,300/., the whole of 
which sum has been, or is to be, raised by volun- 
tary contributions. 





MIS-STATEMENTS OF AUTHORS. 


Srr,—My attention has fallen on the following 
paragraph in “ Pagan or Christian?” by W. J. 
Cockburn Muir :—“ It is satisfactorily shown by 
Mr. Watkiss Lloyd that the proportions of the 
entire designs of Greek temples were ruled by 
fixed ratios, based on the hecatompedon, or ‘ hun- 
dred Attic feet in the breadth of the front,’ so 
that, certain great dimensions being given, the 
whole of the rest can be supplied. Just as we 
find all the particulars of a triangle from any 
three of its elements” (page 73). It is not the 
fact that I prove, or assert, or furnish grounds 
for proving against the Greek architects any 
system so absurd. As my real results are at pre- 
sent on record only as an abstract of a lecture in 
the transactions of the Architects’ Institute, and 
therefore not in the way of defending themselves, 
may I request the publicity of the Builder for this 
repudiation ? 

Surely, when a writer has the large privilege of 
writing unlimited nonsense in his own name, he 
might, whether Pagan or Christian, abstain from 
making free with another’s, 


W. Warkiss Lioyp. 





Books Received, 
The Larch Disease, and the present Condition of 
the Larch Plantations in Great Britain. By 
Cuaries M‘Intosu, Garden Architect, &c. 


Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
1860. 


Tue larch tree, upon which so much dependance 
has been placed by landed proprietors, especially in 
Scotland, during upwards of a century, appears 
now to be, in the majority of situations in this 
country, in a state of decay. 

The most opposite views have been held by 
different authorities as to the cause of disease in 
the larch. Among these may be mentioned,—de- 
generacy in the seed; too wet and stagnant soils 
and subsoils; want of sufficient moisture at the 
roots; soils and subsoils surcharged with oxide 
of iron, or other deleterious mineral matters ; 
microscopic fungi; insects; ungenial climate; 
atmospheric influences ; and bad management. 

These have all by turns been charged as the 
source of the disease, and most or all of them, Mr. 
M‘Intosh thinks, contribute their share; but the 
action of these causes, in many cases, he remarks, 
remains very obscure ; and hence the great variety 
of opinions that have been advanced on the 
subject. 

As to the value of the larch as a timber tree 
for the purposes of domestic and naval architec- 
ture, the author says,— 


“ There are purposes for which it can never be put on 
an equality with English oak in the latter case, or Baltic 
pine in the former, even had it continued in a healthy 
state. Itis no doubt occasionally used by some architects 
in house-building, where large wunwrought timbers are re- 
quired, as in roofing, joisting, &c. But even for this pur- 
pose the tree should be of from fifty to one hundred years’ 
te and even in these it is important that no symp- 

m of disease should exist, for the fungoid, or what is 
called the dry-rot, attacks are much more likely to be 
encourged in the dead than in the living tree. It is a well- 
known fact that a diseased plank of larch has communi- 
cated the fungoid disease to the adjoining timbers, and 
caused the destruction of the whole fabric; and cases 





have occurred where whole roofs have had to be removed 
in consequence of the warping of the timber by the heat 
of the sun transmitted through the slates. As regards 
application to domestic architecture, as a substitute for 
Baitic pine, unless for buildings intended for a temporary 
purpose, or those of an inferior description, such as cot- 
tages, agricultural offices, and the like, it is quitea 
fallacy to suppose it economical. On this point architects 
entertain but one opinion. The extra expense of working 
it, and the time and labour bestowed in attempting to 
prepare it by seasoning, even presuming it growing on 
the proprietor’s own estate, are admitted greatly to exceed 
the expense of the carriage, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, of the best Baltic pine from the nearest seaport. 
For internal furnishings, and the other departments of the 
joiner, the larch is wholly unfit, in consequence of its 
great tendency to warp, and the expense of working. 

It is no doubt a useful tree for fencing, coal-pit props, 
telegraph poles, hop poles, and, when it attains a sufficient 
size, for railway-sleepers, because it is easily converted to 
such purposes, little or no labour being required upon 
them; and, when sound, its durability is a reeommenda- 
tion. But when we see so many plautations, sometimes 
of great extent, in all parts of the country, and of all ages 
and sizes, out of which scarcely one tree in three is found 
in a sound state, we are forced to conclude that, under 
its present treatment and condition, it is a tree upon 
which by far too much reliance has been placed, and that, 
if its cultivation is continued to the extent it is, the con- 
sequences to landed proprietors will be most disastrous.” 





Account of the Lock-out of Engineers, Sc. 1851-2. 
By Tuomas HuGues, Barrister. Macmillan & 
Co., Cambridge and London, 1860. 


THIs pamphlet was prepared for the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, at 
the request of the Committee on Trade Societies. 
The information, however, as admitted, was mainly 
derived from sources favourable to the operatives, 
although it was no fault of the author that the 
masters declined to aid in opening up the subject 
afresh. Mr. Hughes is of opinion that trades’ 
unions ought to be recognized on all hands as an 
unavoidable fact, whatever be their merits or de- 
merits, and the most made of them, by legislative 
enactment, or otherwise, that the circumstances 
will admit of :— 


“‘ For my own part,’’ he says, *‘ after years of watching 
these societies, and disliking many of their doctrines and 
doings as much as any man, I am most firmly convinced 
that we are only mischievously shutting our eyes to the 
truth when we go on declaring that they have not the 
confidence of the body of the mechanics and artisans of 
the nation,—that they are got up and led, not by good 
workmen, but by designing and idle men for their own 
purposes,—that they exercise an unpopular tyranny and 
surveillance over the trades, &c. &c. The contrary of all 
this is the truth, and will be found to be so ‘sooner or 
later; though it is quite possible that here and there a 
mischievous man may be in office, or a tyrannical custom 
or rule in force. I believe that there is quite time (if we 
will only recognize the facts of the case, and treat the 
unions both in legislation and in the ordinary dealings of 
life as they have a right to be treated) to render their 
influence and action wholly beneficial to the great com- 
mon interests of the nation. I believe that the present 
disastrons state of feeling between employers and em- 
ployed can never be improved, will only become worse, 
while the unions remain unrecognized by the law, and 
misrepresented, hated, and feared by all classes of society 
except that great one of which they are exclusively com- 
posed, and whose ideas and wishes they do, on tiie whole, 
faithfully represent and carry out.” 





VARIORUM. 


A Brieuton lady having offered a prize of two 
guineas to working men, married, and members 
of the Brighton Mechanics’ Institute, for the best 
essay on the questions started by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, at Bradford,—‘ Whether it is not better for 
married women to stay at home than to go out to 
work ? Whether the working-man does not lose 
more by his wife’s absence from her domestic duties 
than he gains by her earnings and industrial em- 
ployment away from her family?” Several were 
sent in, and the prize was awarded to an essay by 
Mr. H. Stallwood, which has been published by 
H. & C. Treacher, of Brighton, under the title 
of “ Married Women at Home.” Another tract, 
on the same subject, titled “A Few Words on 
Women’s Work; showing the paramount Import- 
ance of Home Duties; with some Remarks on 
Watch-work, Wet-nursing, and some of the other 
Fallacies and Evils of the present Day ;” by a 
lady who gives her initials as “M. A, B.” (and 
who, in fact, appears to be the intelligent 
awarder of the prize alluded to), has been also 
published at Brighton (Simpson & Co.) and by 
Tweedie, 337, Strand, London. This latter tract 
is a reprint of an essay which originally appeared 
in the English Woman’s Review, and was quoted 
at length in the Philanthropist. The author’s 
ideas on the interesting and important subject 
treated of may be gathered from her remark 
that “the want of domesticity amongst women— 
of the working classes especially —is a great cause 
of most of the social evils which are as a plague- 
spot upon the nation at the present time,” a re- 
mark involving matter for very serious considera- 
tion. We are glad to see pleasant and in- 
nocuots illustrated weekly and monthly publica- 
tions, such as “ The Welcome Guest ” (Houlston 
& Wright, Paternoster-row), and “The Family 














Economist” (same publishers), making their 
regular appearance, and sustaining their position 
in all respects, as they appear to be doing. 








Miscellanen. 

No. 20, CHuRCH-STREET, ISLINGTON. — We 
would advise every one to go and see No, 20, 
Church-street. A visit to that unpretending 
domicile would at one time have been a very 
distasteful business. Small as it.is, there were 
once no fewer than thirteen families dwelling 
in it, and when we say that one of these fami- 
lies consisted of a man, his wife, and their 
grown-up son and daughter, all living and sleep. 
ing in one room, our readers may form some 
conception of what a nice place No. 20 must at 
that time have been. A visit now-a-days to 
No. 20 will not call up these reflections, for it 
has now foresworn all such bad habits as over. 
crowding and dirt, and “lives cleanly” as a 
house should. Indeed, No. 20 does more. Not 
only is it cleanly itself, but it is the cause of 
cleanliness in others. Boys who used seldom to 
wash, now. wash and bathe too within its walls, 
learn there all manner of orderly and decent 
habits, and issue thence from day to day armed 
with all necessary weapons to carry the war of 
cleanliness up to the very toes of the enemy, 
Their war-ery is ‘Clean your boots, sir?” and 
when the combat has been very dire they have 
been known to carry dismay into the euemy’s 
camp, and often to win a forlorn hope by the 
semi-sarcastic addition, “ They’re very dirty, sir.” 
Behind, on one side of the back-yard, is a 
school-room, with a bookcase in it containing a 
small lending library, and across the yard are 
convenient lavatories and a bath-room. The lat- 
ter, on inquiry, we found to be much valued 
by the boys, and the former they are of course 
required to use. We learnt that there is a mutual 
system growing up between institutions of this 
kind. The Islington boys’ boxes and mats come 
from the Grotto Passage Reformatory and the 
Blind School, and the badges are made by the 
girls at the Lisson-grove Refuge. All this points 
in the right direction, and augurs well for the 
practical result of the beneficent agencies of this 
generation.—TIslington Gazette. 

Sr. Prrer’s, Sanpwicu.—The rector is now 
seeking to raise funds to restore the chancel of 
this once magnificent church, The net income of 
the living for the last seven years has only averaged 
791. 12s. 8d. He therefore appeals to the public 
to aid him, especially as the parishioners are 
shortly about to do their utmost towards the 
restoration of the other parts of the fabric. Con- 
tributions will be received by the Rev. Horace 
Gilder, St. Peter’s rectory, Sandwich ; and by the 
London and County and National Provincial 
Banks, Sandwich, to the credit of the St. Peter’s 
Chancel Restoration Fund. The plans of the 
present state of the structure, and for the pro- 
posed restoration, may be seen, and information 
obtained, at the offices of the architect, Mr. 
James G. Smither, 32, Falcon-court, Fleet-street, 
London. 

Tur AMERICAN TIMBER TRADE.—Every year 
there is floated down the Mississippi at least 
250,000 feet of pine timber, and the quantity will 
increase with the demand, since the supply is so 
great that it cannot be exhausted with the present 
generation. 

AccipEents.—A large proportion of the Euston 
Hotel, in Euston-square, London, was last week 
destroyed by fire. Each of the two portions of 
this hotel contained ninety-three sleeping apart- 
ments alone. Of one of these, sixty-two rooms 
have been partially destroyed, and the roof burnt 
off. Ninety-three beds had been engaged, but 
fortunately the fire did not occur through the 
night. An accident has occurred at a chapel in 
course of erection at the corner of Hanover-street 
and Spring-lane, Sheffield, to a joiner named 
Lindsey. He and four other men were engag 
in putting up the wood-work of the ceiling, and 
they had all occasion to stand upon one batten of 
the scaffolding. The supporting cross batten broke 
and let down the plank on which the men were 
standing. The four men who were at the ends 
were all fortunate enough to scramble upon the 
adjoining scaffolding : Lindsey, however, being 1n 
the middle, was precipitated to the bottom of the 
school, under the chapel, a depth of over 30 feet. 
One of his thighs was broken, and he was seriously 
injured about the chest, chin, and in other parts 
of his body.——The roof of an old building at 
North Walsham, belonging to Mr. George Cubitt, 
ironmonger, of that town, fell in last week, but 
fortunately no one was by it at the time. 
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Tue New Hien LeEvet EXTENSION OF THE 
Lzeps WaTERWoRKS.—These works, which have 
recently been opened, were constructed to meet | 
the demand for water in those parts of the 
porough which the reservoirs connected with the 
old works are too low in level to supply. This 
object has been attained by the excavation of a 
new summit reservoir on the top of Beecroft-hill, 
Bramley, by the erection of a pumping-engine at 
Headingley, and by laying down nearly 12 miles 
of iron main-pipes. The reservoir is excavated 
out of the solid rock, and is made water-tight by 
a lining of stiff puddle clay, halfa yard thick, pro- 
tected by asphalted paving. It is 12 feet deep, 
and will contain two and a quarter millions of 
gallons. The pumping station at Headingley is 
ornamentally constructed and laid out, the engine- 
house and chimney being in the modern Eliza- 
bethan style, faced with stone rustic work, and 
having ashlar stone quoins and dressings. The 
main-pipe from the pump to the reservoir is 
10 inches in diameter, and upwards of three miles 
long. In crossing the valley at Kirkstall it dips 
so low that it has to sustain a pressure of over 
170lbs. per square inch, when the reservoir is 
full. The railway-bridge at Kirkstall was the 
source of some difficulty in laying this main, owing 
to the shallowness of the earth upon it, but this 
was overcome by putting down two 8-inch pipes, 
in lieu of one 10-inch ; and, to guard against acci- 
dent by fracture, the pipes were made of wrought- 
iron boiler-plate: these were supplied by Messrs. 
Whitham & Son, of Kirkstall-road. The whole 
of the works, including the engine, were designed 
by Mr. Filliter, C.E., borough surveyor, and com- 
pleted under his superintendence. The engine 
was made by Messrs. Robert Wood & Son, of 
Hunslet. The engine-house and buildings were 
erected by Messrs. William Wilson & Sons, of 
Headingley. The reservoir was constructed by 
Mr. Silas Abbey, of Leeds. The cast-iron pipes 
were supplied by Messrs. Cochrane & Co., Mid- 
dlesbro’-on-Tees. The total cost of the works is 
nearly 15,000/., and they have been completed 
within the borough surveyor’s estimate. 

Lone’s PATENT SCRAPERS AND FILTERING- 
Sewers.—A plan “for the profitable conversion 
of the sewage of large towns” has been put 
forward, in a lithographed form, with diagrams, 
by Messrs. James Long & Co. of Great Yarmouth. 
The scheme is not very clearly or intelligibly 
described, but it seems to comprise an upper and 
lower series of filtering sewers, and patent scrapers 
to run along a rail above the upper series for the 
purpose of collecting the residuum from the filtra- 
tion. Surmounting the diagrams is an explanatory 
note to this effect :—‘“ The following plan is in- 
tended to receive the entire sewerage of the town, 
which is divided into two sections for the supply 
of the four series of five filtering sewers each—in 
all twenty in number; each sewer being 50 feet 
in length, by 10 feet in breadth, and presenting a 
filtering surface of 10,000 square feet in the 
aggregate, and allowing 50 gallons sewerage to 
each square foot, capable of filtering 500,000 gal- 
lons sewerage per diem; from which, if 5 per 
cent. of silt is extracted, 223 tons of manure 
would be collected daily, or 83,208 tons per 
annum ; yielding, at the low rate of 5s. per ton, 
20,8021. ; to which, if we add the cinder and other 
muck usual in a town, the sum in question would 
more than double.” 

Tue Banp or Horr Drinxina@ Fountain At 
BraDFoRD.—The fountain about to be erected 
opposite the Grammar School, Manor-row, from a 
design made by Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, is the 
Same in design with that made by him for the 
Beaumont memorial fountain. It is in the Italian 
style, square on plan, having detached Corinthian 
columns and angular pilasters at the corners, sup- 
porting the entablature and cornice. From the 
cornice springs a square dome, surmounted by 
lantern and ball. Each side of the dome will be 
panelled, and each angle will have raised flat ribs 
enriched with a string of convolvulus flowers and 
leaves carved in relief, and terminating at the 
lantern in carved scrolls linked together with 
festoons of flowers. Between the Corinthian 
pilasters at the angles are dwarf pilasters about 
two-thirds the height, supporting semi-circular 
arches moulded and panelled. The structure 
stands upon a moulded plinth projecting at the 
angles to receive the Corinthian columns. <A 
stone curb 6 inches high is fixed between these 
projections, leaving a space of 10 inches on each 
side of the plinth for dog troughs. The water 
wells up to the height of 7 feet from a rough 
natural rock, fixed in the centre of the basin. 
The overflow runs into the four drinking basins 
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THe SprirE oF St. ALKMUND’s CHURCH, 
DrerBy.—A severe gale, which visited Derby on 
the 27th of February, blew down several feet of 
the top of the spire of St. Alkmund’s Church. 
The work of restoration has been intrusted to Mr. 
James Brown, builder, Sheffield, who has com- 
menced his task. The height of the spire from 
the surface is about 215 feet, and the mode 
adopted by Mr. Brown, to attain the summit 
without the erection of scaffolding, is simple and 
ingenious, but has before been adopted (perhaps it 
was by Mr. Brown himself). Mr. Brown, says 
the Derbyshire Advertiser, brought with him a 
number of ladders, each 23 feet long, and these 
(commencing at the top of the tower) were raised 
perpendicularly one above another, and secured by 
holdfasts. Mr. Brown, who is assisted by two 
men, had occasionally to suspend himself by hooks 
fastened to a belt round his waist to the ladders, 
whilst he performed some work requiring the use 
of both hands, or when he desired to rest for a 
time. The scaffolding at the top does not appear 
to occupy much space. The cost of the restora- 
tion, including the fixing of a lightning conductor, 
will be between 2007. and 300/. It was suggested, 
adds our authority, that “mine host of the 
‘Lamb’ ” (Mr. Marshall) should be clerk of the 
works, but the latter says he has no wish to 
a-spire to so high a situation. Funds are still re- 
quired to complete the work of restoration. 

Drain Prees.—Mr. Blanchard writes to us, 
stating that he used glazed stoneware socketed 
pipes for draining some property at the corner of 
Tower-street, Westminster-road, in the beginning 
of the year 1845; and says, “these pipes are 
socketed into each other, and are in 3 feet lengths 
and 7 inches diameter: they were made for me 
by Mr. James Stiff, of High-street, Lambeth, in a 
satisfactory manner, in the latter part of the year 
1844.” A long letter has been sent us by 
Mr. Thos. Lucas, animadverting rather warmly 
upon a communication which appeared in the 
Builder of 28th ult. The writer, so far as relates 
to socketed stoneware drain pipes, repeats the 
claim for Mr. Northen, of being the inventor. 
Mr. Hardinge’s letter set forth, that “ having 
used strong stoneware pipes, manufactured at 
Burslem, as chimney flues, and also as drain pipes 
in 1842, finding that they were thoroughly 
effective, he first brought them under the notice 
of the Sewers Commission in 1845; and that the 
first lot purchased (under the sanction of Mr. 
Phillips) was had of him.” He did not pretend 
to be a manufacturer of pipes, much less the 
inventor of sockets; therefore the publication of 
a long and acrimonious correspondence upon this 
point would be cumbrous, and of no public 
utility. 

Hastinas CortaGE-IMPROVEMENT SocreTy.— 
The sixth half-yearly report of this active and 
successful society, for the six months ending 
April 7, 1860, has been issued in a printed form. 
According to this report, the number of the 
society’s houses now amounts to about one hun- 
dred, and the number of tenants to about one 
hundred and five. The principal purchase made 
by the committee during the last half-year has 
been in the Crown-lane, in the parish of All 
Saints. This property had been suffered to fall 
into a very dilapidated condition. The society’s 
capital has increased during the past six months 
from 6,6507. to 9,4507.; the number of share- 
holders from forty-three to forty-five; and the 
average amount of each shareholder’s investment 
from 1551. to 1727. The price of each share is at 
present 104/., and is to be raised to 105/., when 
the capital amounts to 10,0007. During the past 
six half-years the society’s average total income 
from all sources has been at the annual rate of 
12°70 per cent. on the paid-up capital, and the net 
income has been at the rate of 7°58 per cent., out 
of which sum the shareholders have received a 
dividend of 6 per cent., free of income tax (which 
is paid on the gross rental by the society), and 
the remainder has been added to the reserve fund. 

THe TRANSMISSION OF SouND.—An extraordi- 
nary contrivance for transmitting sound to very 
great distances, which has just been presented to 
the Academy of Sciences by the Abbé Laborde, is 
alluded to somewhat obscurely in Galignani’s 
Messenger. As the action of the electric fluid 
may be transmitted to any distance, “ it follows,” 
says Galignani, “that, if properly modified and 
improved, the apparatus we have described may 
enable persons in Paris to hear a tune played in 
London, or even at St. Petersburgh.” Perhaps 
this means no more than the simultaneous per- 
formance of music at distant places by help of 
electrical (not acoustical) transmission, which was 
long since suggested in the Builder and other 








journals, 





Coatine Iron Surraces.—An opinion was 
published a short time ago by a French gentle- 
man, that red lead used as paint for iron ships 
was “wrong in principle.” From observation and 
experience, says a correspondent of the Mechanic’s 
Magazine, I think his statement quite correct. It 
has since been recommended by the Dutch royal 
engineers to use peroxide of iron for that purpose. 
This may be rather better than oxide of lead, but 
I think the best paint that can be used for iron 
ships’ bottoms, gasometers, ironwork in railway 
station roofs, and all exposed ironwork, is oxide of 
zine, mixed with oil, and a little patent dryer. 
It might be tinged with a small quantity of com- 
mon rose pink, to make it look warmer, or with 
other colours for different shades. But, where a 
perfect white is required, white vitriol must be 
used as a dryer. I might also add that I am of 
opinion it is equally wrong in principle to use lead 
for fixing iron palisades into the stone base: by 
using zinc instead, they would be preserved for a 
much longer period of time. 

AN INVENTION WORTH QUARRELLING FOR !— 
A most extraordinary case was, a few days ago, 
submitted to the Civil Tribunal of Lyons:—A 
cobbler, a tinker, and a small tradesman, pleaded 
each against the other to be declared sole owner 
of what they all described as a most marvellous 
discovery, namely, the placing of a lamp in the 
heel of a boot, with pipes running from it beneath 
the sole, so as to heat the foot! After examining 
the different pretensions of the parties, the 
Tribunal declined to pronounce on the question 
of ownership, but condemned the cobbler and the 
trader to pay the tinker 150f. for work done. 


Staters’ StRIKE.—The journeymen slaters in 
Falkirk and Grangemouth are this week out on 
strike for an advance of wages. The increase de- 
manded is three shillings per week, and to work 
only seven hourson Saturday. One of the masters, 
we believe, made an overture to his men on Monday 
week of meeting them half way, but with this 
they have not as yet thought fit to comply. 

Lrap Potsontne.—Dr. Hassall has addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Lancet on “ Unsuspected 
Sources of Lead Poisoning,” asubject which was first 
prominently brought beforethe publicin the Builder, 
In the course of his observations Dr. Hassall says :— 
“The whole subject of lead poisoning is one of the 
greatest importance, and it behoves the public to 
be thoroughly on its guard against this source of 
danger to health. For the employment of leaden 
vessels and pipes, in nine cases out of ten, no abso- 
lute necessity whatever exists, and in certain cases 
they ought, for the better protection of the public 
health, to be entirely prohibited. From the num- 
ber of samples of water which I have received 
containing lead, I am induced to believe that that 
metal is more frequently introduced into the sys- 
tem in this way than is commonly suspected; 
indeed, so many well-ascertained cases of lead 
poisoning arising from the use of water contami- 
nated with it have occurred, that I am of opinion 
that the use of lead for the storage and convey- 
ance of water ought to be entirely discarded, espe- 
cially in the cases of small towns and single houses, 
Now this may be readily done by the use of slate 
cisterns for the storage and gutta percha tubing 
for the conveyance of water. By means of Chate 
terton’s very ingenious invention, an outer coating 
of lead is drawn over the pipe without any appli- 
cation of heat, the gutta percha being quite unin- 
jured.” 

Tue Toms oF Jacques VAN ARTEVELDE.— 
A discovery has been made at Gand of an ancient 
tomb, in a perfect state of preservation, that of 
Jacques Van Artevelde, reported to have been 
destroyed by the iconoclasts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and its contents scattered to the winds. In 
excavating the ground, near the Hospital of 
Bylogue, for the foundations of a dwelling-house 
for the director of the establishment, the workmen 
came upon a flat stone covering a vault containing 
a skeleton. Extraordinary to say, on exposure to 
the air the remains did not, as is usually the case, 
crumble into dust. A rusted plate of metal bore 
the following inscription :—“ Jacob Van Artevelde, 
Upperhoofman Hooymaend, MCCCXXXXV.”— 
leaving no doubt as to the authenticity. 


Haymarket THEATRE.—A singularly good 
scene has been painted and built for the opening 
of Mr. E. Falconer’s drama called “The Family 
Secret,” which was produced by Mr. Buckstone 
with very considerable success on Wednesday 
evening last. It represents a villa on the Lake of 
Como. The architecture is very well painted, the 
water well managed, and the whole scene spark- 
ling and effective. The piece gives an opportu- 
nity for some very good acting, and will run, we 
have no doubt. 
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A Boarp oF Heattu ror New Yorx.—Under 
this heading, the American Gaslight Journal 
speaks of the endeavours to establish a Board 
ot Health in New York. “Some change,” 
it is remarked, “in the sanitary arrangements 
of the city of New York seems now likely to 
be undertaken in earnest. Every one admits 
that something must immediately be done. Last 
year a new sanitary measure, appointing a 
competent Board of Health, was pushed forward 
at Albany, with promising vigour, and would in- 
evitably have become law, had not a patriotic and 
high-principled legislator, to whose guardianship 
the bill had been confided, and to whose energy it 
owed the success which attended its first intro- 
duction into the House, suddenly discovered, at 
the eleventh hour, as we are credibly informed, 
that two friends of his would lose office if the Bill 
passed. We trust the promoters of the measure 
now before the Legislature will be more discern- 
ing in their choice, and more careful in whom 
they put their trust. Every year the necessity 
becomes more imperative for the origination of 
some barrier capable of checking the spread of 
pestilential disease. In London, Paris, Boston, 
Providence, and Philadelphia, a safeguard has 
been found in the establishment of Boards of 
Health, composed of men skilled in sanitary 
science, aud armed with the powers requisite for 
efficiency. Under such arrangements, mortality 
in those cities has diminished. In New York, 
where no such board exists, mortality is fearfully 
on the increase. In the tenement house, death 
has long held an almost uninterrupted carnival.” 
A sanitary report, quoted in the same paper, con- 
cludes an exposition of many local sanitary evils, 
by urging “the imperative necessity of some 
legislative measure which shall mect the difficul- 
ties and correct the evils indicated.” 

Miptanp Countirs ARcH OLOGICAL Asso- 
CIATION.—The annual meeting of this association 
was held at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, 
last week, for the election of officers and the trans- 
action of general business, The report for the 
past year stated that the receipts amounted to 
175/. 1s. 4d., and the expenditure to 166/. 18s. 1d., 
leaving a balance in hand of 8/. 3s. 3d. To the 
latter would be added unpaid subscriptions for 
1858 and 1859, 32/. 15s. 6d., and 17. 103. due on 
excursion tickets, making the total amount avail- 
able for future operations 42/. 8s. 9d. The re- 
port was adopted, and Sir Francis Scott was 
unanimously requested to act as president during 
the ensuing year. 

Tron Courcues.—With reference to a state- 
ment at Coventry, mentioned in our last, respect- 
ing the cost of temporary iron churches, as com- 
pared with wood, Messrs. Tupper and Co. wish to 
state that an iron church can be erected in any 
part of the kingdom, fit for divine service, with 
pulpit, reading desk, communion table, &c. (ex- 
clusive of apparatus for warming and gas fittings), 
at the rate of 20s. per sitting, allowing for each 
person the prescribed area of 20 inches by 
30 inches. 

Cuaret Royat, Savoy-streetT, SrRAND.—This 
ancient chapel has recently been restored by com. 
mand of her Majesty, under the direction of Sir 
George Grey, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The restorations were entrusted to 
the care of Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A. 

Tue Stereoscore Firrern Huxprep Yrars 
Orp!—At the sixth monthly meeting for the 
season of the Photographie Society of Scotland, 
Sir David Brewster, president, in the chair, the 
president read a paper entitled “ Notice respect- 
ing the Invention of the Stereoscope in the Six- 
teenth Century, and of Binocular Drawings by 
Jacopo da Empoli, a Florentine artist.” Sir David 
said that, inquiring into the history of the stereo- 
scope, he found that its fundamental principle was 
well known even to Euclid, that it was distinctly 
described by Galen 1,500 years ago, and that 
Baptista Porta had, in 1599, given such a com- 
plete drawing of the two separate pictures as seen 
by each eye, and of the combined picture placed 
between them, that we recognize in it, not only 
the principle, but the construction of the stereo- 
scope. Last summer, Dr. John Brown, while 
visiting the Musée Wicar at Lille, observed two 
drawings placed side by side, and perfectly similar. 
These drawings were by Jacopo Chimenti da 
Empoli, a painter of the Florentine school, who 
was born in 1554, and died in 1640. They re- 
present the same object from points of view 
slightly different. That on the right hand is 
from a point of view slightly to the left of that 
on the left hand. By converging the optic axes, 
the pictures could be united so as to produce an 
image in relief, as easily and as perfectly as with 


INSTITUTION OF CivIL ENGINEERS.—On May 1, 
Mr. Bidder, president, in the chair, the paper 
read was, “On Coal Burning and Feed-Water 
Heating in Locomotive Engines,” by Mr. D. K. 
Clark. The object of this paper was stated to be, 
to discuss and compare the existing practices of 
coal-burning on railways, 

FaTaL ACCIDENT BY BLOWING UP SaFES.—At 
Burnley, last week, a boy was killed, and two men 
were seriously injured, by fragments from one of 
Price’s patent safes, which the local agents for 
Milner’s patent safes had been induced to blow 
up by gunpowder, in consequence of a public 
defiance by Mr. Price to “ the fight for the cham- 
pionship in the construction and manufacture of 
drill-proof and burglar-proof safes,’ Mr. Price 
having also previously blown up one of Mr. 
Milner’s. 











TENDERS 

For farm-house, buildings, and cottages, in course of 
erection, on the estate of Sir Henry M. Vavasour, Bart., 
at Spaldington, Yorkshire. Messrs. Stevens & Robinson, 
architects :— 


PROED sepecesessce's eeccevccece £5,036 0 0 
AGGY Go MICHOUS .6:060060:00008 - 4,999 0 0 
SUCRE: Soils wa Sos elon owise ans > ie 4,970 0 0 
EPR ee ent tenors 4,869 0 0 
SS +. 4,856 0 0 
Lax & Mocdy ......eeeeeeeeee 4,803 0 0 
MOTE AICIE 6 66:01: 56-515 515 5/00 4:6 0 16 4,753 2 6 
UN o. 535460 es ensies sion . 4,667 2 0 
3 SS eere Seeaneesale eee 4,581 10 0 
Fly & Kennett .......scccccece 4,553 11 9 
Weatherley .......e...eeeee0: 4,544 16 11 
Lilley & Smith............. se. 4,464 9 9 
ME 5504 skies owe eccccccccce 4,257 2 O 
TO Rare ccene SAS 0 © 
Megginson & Co. ...... eoooee 4,091 13 5 
RUINS WOFER: 2652260006 cecceses 4,048 10 O 
Lewis (accepted)....... Jcecece - Bee ad ~< 
PRUE... akse cossesenee ooo 2032 1 8 





For rebuilding the ‘‘ Hat and Feathers’? and two 
houses corner of Wilderness-row, Goswell-street, for Mr. 
Leask. Mr. Finch Hill, architect :— 


Dove, Brothers .....ececeeeee £4,065 0 0 
LAWFeNnCe ....00se00 seitencess  GIOUD 0 0 
BRASS occsss cess pis aweclewiek aie eieln 3,790 0 0 
TONS 000% panos akad eens 3,650 0 vo 
Elston..... eee cccccccccccece e-- 3,590 0 O 
po eer ern ae 3,567 0 0 
BAG LACCEDLEG) 6 .00100:s:0:0:0-6.006-0% 3,492 0 0 





For the building of a new church at Stanley-end, near 
Stroud :— 


DOWOYATA ......6:s0:0.0% wisieiee'sisicelels £2,955 0 0 
BEORIDEOU . ocsce ens eses eosee 2,855 0 O 
Wali & Stork..... FOS NEE 2,550 0 0 
DARN a sae nos sicksewees cocccese 2,925 0 O 
SERTINO \icaa-esesteweas eoes 1,900 10 O 





For the erection of balustrade, walls, terraces, and 
garden-steps, also formation of court-yard and entrance- 
gates, exclusive of balusters and ironwork, to the man- 
sion at Althorpe, Northampton, for the Right Hon. the 
Earl Spencer. Mr. W. M. Teulon, architect :— 


Whitmy ..... caeveae paienenouals £2,884 0 0 
Smith, Brothers ......006 ccee Boe 00 
Ireson (accepted).....cccscces - 2,244 0 0 





For house and farm-bu'ldings, Woodford, for Mr. Mac- 
namara. Mr. Noble, architect :— 


J ee eoccece eseseecsocedeajoo7 0 0 
SAVILIC, 0.0000. 0046:66:00 0000000000 . ASO O 0 
SUOUOOS snccencbeuncsscoascess Geog 0 0 
2) Me O Seve cecesscvee 2,442. 0 0 
Hill (accepted) . .c0scccce sss cece 2,272 0 0 





For rebuilding and en'arging Gilmorton Church, Leices- 
tershire. Mr. Wm. smith, architect :— 

Deal Seats. Oak Seats. 
Young & Co...... v0 scce 2,200 200. 2,400 
Lindley & Firm ......0. 2,095 .... 2,275 
HOWES 2..ccccoscccsese 1,730 oc. 1,928 
Law (accepted) ........ L748 ccs: R800 





For a new warehouse in Great St. Thomas Apostle. 
Messrs. Tress & Chambers, architects :— 


Ace eo vccccccccs €2,129 0 0 
eee 2,108 0 0 
Hawtry ....006 Cee cccccceenece 2,038 0 0 
CONGE? 000000 piso Paws is 2,026 0 0 
Ramsey .....0.e- Faniem helene 1,997 0 O 
Lawrence & Sons ............ 1,989 0 0 
Evans, Brothers .....0 cece. 1,957 0 0 
Coleman & Son ...ccccecs coves 2050 0 0 
Brown & Robinson...... .... - 1,914 0 0 





For two chapels, lodge, and gates, at the new ceme- 
tery, Uttoxeter, Derbyshire. Mr. Benjamin Wilson, archi- 
tect, Derby. Quantities supplied :— 





Barnsley 0 
TONNE sé cease 0 0 
Forrester 5 0 
THOMPSON GW.) ws:s0 co sacen - 1,549 0 0 
Thompson (E.)..... pate ewe aie 1,500 0 0 
Cooper accepted) .....ccccees 1,335 0 0 





For building the carcase of a house in the Mortimer- 
road, Kilburn, for Mr. George Brown. Messrs. Flex- 
man & New, architects :-— 


Wicks ..... pee kesioweieabeease £1,450 0 0 
a eee savceoeee seve 5,08 0. 0 
ae ny eee 1,249 0 0 
AOU oo vccecesesdacsenene 1,193 0 0 
M‘Lennan & Bird (accepted) ... 1,173 0 0 





For chapel at Edmonton. Mr. Laws, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 








an ordinary stereograph, 


Palmer & Fotheringham ......£1,124 0 0 
GIEAD Caccccrccccccccccccccs os 13,080 .0. 0 
Batters wccccccccescesceces ece 1,037 0 0 


For repairs and alterations to Nos. 31 and 32, King. 

—* Covent-garden. Messrs. Nelson & Innes, archi. 
ects :— 

Thomas & Poole...........+0.€1,424 0 

Simpson.......+00- ecoscccccce - 1,850 0 

TIO WHER «ven sosecssevdecevsace Sgn 'C 

Seager (accepted) ........00+. 1,220 0 


eooco 





For two new houses and shops at Hounslow. Messrs 
Nelson & Innes, architects :— 


TOON 6665002 Perrere etree £1,349 0 0 
Adamson & Sons........ wwseee Agee Ce Ss 
Carter........ cocccccccccccces 3,195 0 O 
Jacklin ........ eccwsinodscece Ulan “Oy "6 





For repairs and alterations at No. 11, Chatham-place, 
Blackfriars. Messrs. Nelson & Innes, architects :— 
MORE: scissc%s0% sevccccccccccsesesdegas 0 0 
Slowman & Dunkley............ 878 0 0 
Fish (accepted) .......see+es5-- 675 0 0 





For alterations to house, Bank-plain, Norwich, for Mr, 
Arthur Preston. John Daymond Ellis, architect :— 


ROG ..censcceericsescnoecseesesteese 10 @ 
Rump........... eccccccccccccee 817 0 O 
Minns & Foyson..... BS neta vais - 759 0 0 
LACEY... scccccccccccccecccccsce S40 O O 





For rebuilding cooperage, Loat’s-buildings, Upper East 
Smithfield, for Mr. Worley. Mr. Law, architect :— 


Holland & Hannen ............£742 0 0 
Mansfield & Sons ..... aevasiweice gau @ <0 
Longmire & Burge............+ 718 0 0 
Bird vcceses ebobececewicveccste (OBE 1 10 
Ashby & Horner...........000- - 635 0 0 
Eittle 2 SON... s.ccssccccsesscsee 893 0 0 
M‘Lennan & Bird (accepted) .... 586 0 0 





For additions and alterations to the district church of 
Bracknell. Mr. Henry E. Coe, architect :— 


Hollis...... sib sdieiebievisieetenicceseeeons O -0 
TOMTCHOS secicecccscessccsccsce O79 5 @ 
Oades & Son..........005 voncees ‘Gla Of O 
AEA, aisicions ov sicle-ccieieis'eeicre soeeee 54915 0 
Davis ...... secceececerececeeee 540 0 0 





For constructing the roads and planting, under the 
same architect: 

COOPER ...ccccerccccccccscsecsea95 0 0 
Thomlinson.......e0.see-eeeeee4 385 0 0 





The tenders for police stations at Willesden, Southgate, 
Iiford, and Loughton, according to schedule of prices, 
were opened last week, and that of Mr. Hill’s, of White- 
chapel, accepted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Cohesive Strength of Cement.—W. G. F. asks to be informed what 
the cohesive strength of gocd cement au ounts to. 
M. Hi. B. (having appeared elsewhere, has been cancelled),—W. L.— 
W. S.—E. P.—J. B, & Co.—W. 8.—M. C. W. H. (‘he question is not 
altogether settled, but we should maintain that it belongs to the 
architect).—J, W.—J. W.C.—Dr. G.—J. AH, H.—G. C. P.—C. H. C. 
—C. W. S.—J. N.—B. 8.—W. R. C. (we have already reviewed the 
Fxhibition).—W. B. C.—T. P.—S. H.—W. H. V. 8.—H. & H. (there 
is no such general rule. The 4 o'clock is given without refere1.ce to 
other matters).—A Subscriber.—H. B.—T. D. (we are always thankful 
for’correct information). —J. N. D.—Mr. W. (in type).—J. B. W. (chall 
be looked to next week). 
Gs NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc., should be 
. 2 > 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


CHUBB’S SAFES: BURGLARS AGAIN 
DEFEATED. 


“9, King-street, Goswell-street, London, 
May 4th, 1860. 
Messrs. Cuubs & Son. 

GENTLEMEN,—During last night a desperate 
attempt was made to open our iron safe, one of 
your manufacture, An attempt was made to drill 
into the works of the lock, which appears to have 
been prevented by the steel plate. The thieves 
then endeavoured to drill and prise open the door 
from the top, which efforts we are glad to say 
were frustrated by the strength of the safe. 

We are, gentlemen, yours truly, 
Harrnam & Son.” 


Complete illustrated price-lists gratis and post- 


free. 
Cuvps & Soy, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Just published, price 6d. or 1s. in boa: 


rsd, 
NJ 7 . ‘*< _ 
EMORIALS of WORKERS: the Past 
to encourage the Present. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, s: 
Author of “Town Swamps and Social Bridges,” &c. ron 
“ This printed lecture should be read and thought over in = on 
of every peasant and artizan in Great Britain. —Art-Journa ‘. 
London: HARDWICKE, Piccadilly ; and st the Office o 
“The Builder,” 1, York-street. 





R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


CONSULTING SURVEYOR, late of STAINSBY-ROAD, 
Has e 


taken Offices at 
. ; Cc. 
: {CHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E. 
Me Cree rce he contiiues to advise BUILDERS 








On BREACHES of CONTRACT DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 
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